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From the Watchman of the South. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
NO, XXIII. - 
[Narrative of R—— C——., concluded. 

“For some months I attended to religious du- 
ties, with various fluctuations of feeling. Some- 
times | entertained a pleasing hope that [ was in- 
deed a Christian, a renewed person; but at other 
times; I was not only distressed with doubts, but 
came to the conclusion, that [ was still in my 
sins. The only thing which I deem it important 
to mention, during this. period, was, a deeper dis- 
covery of the wickedness of my own heart. This 
cunviction of deep-rooted, inherent depravity, dis- 
tressed me much; but [ obtained considerable re- 
lief from reading Owen on ‘ Indwelling Sin.’ This 
book exhibited the state of my heart much better 
than I could have done myself. Still, however, I 
was much dissatisfied with myself, because, after 
so long a time, I had made so little progress, On 
one occasion, at the close of the exercises of the 
Sabbath, I was so deeply sensible that my seul was 
still in imminent danger of perdition, that I so- 
lemnly-resolved to begin a new and more vigorous 
course of engagedness to secure my salvation. I 
had spent much time in reading accounts of Chris- 
tian experience, and those which lay down the 
marks and evidences of true religion, such as 
* Owen on Spiritual-Mindedness,’ ‘ Ed wards on the 
Affections,’ ‘ Guthrie's Trial of a Saving Interest 
in Christ,’ ‘Newton's Letters,’ ‘Pike and Hey- 
ward’s Cases of Conscience,’ &c. I also conver- 
sed much with old and experienced Christians, as 


well as.with those of my ownage. But all these 


having, as it then seemed to me, very little facili- 
tated my progress, and the evils of my heart seem- 
ing rather to increase, I hastily resolved to lay 
aside all books, except the Bible, and to devote my 
whole time to prayer and reading, until | experien- 
ced a favourable change. In pursuance of this 
purpose, I withdrew into a deeply retired spot, 
where I knew I should be free from all intrusion 
from mortals, and began my course of exertion 
with fasting and strong resolution never to relir- 
guish my effurts, until I found relief.- For five or 
six hours, [ was engaged alternately in reading 
the Scriptures and in attempting to pray; but the 
longer I continued these exercises, the harder did 
my heart become, and the more wretched my feel- 
ings, until at length 1 was exhausted and discour- 
aged, and began to despair of help, and was about 
returning from my chosen retirement, in gloomy 
despondence, when it occurred to me with pecu- 
liar force, that if I found I could do nothing to 
help myself, yet I might call upon God for mercy. 
Accordingly | fell down before him, and said Jitile 
more than is contained in the publican’s prayers 
* God be merciful to me a singer,’ but this I utter- 
ed with a deep and feeling conviction of my utter 
helplessness. ‘The words were scarcely out of my 
give me such a 
manifestation of his love in the plan of redemption 
through Christ, as filled me with wonder, love, and 
joy. Christ did indeed appe&to me as altogether 
lovely, and I was enabled to view Him as my Sa- 
viour, and to see that his sufferings were endured 
for me. At no time before had I the full assurance 
of being in the favour of God; but now every 
doubt of this was dissipated. I could say for the 
first time, with unwavering confidence, ‘ My belo- 
ved is mine, and | am his.’ And this assurance of 
God's favour arose not from any suggestion or im- 
pulse directly made to my mind, but from the clear 
view, that Christ, as a Saviour, was freely offered, 
‘and from a conscious assurance, that I did truly 
accept the offer. I now opened my Bible and be- 
gan to read at the 18th chapter of John and on- 
ward. Every word and sentiment appeared glo- 
rious. I seemed to be reading a book which was 
perfectly new, and, truly, the sacred pages seem- 
ed to be illuminated with celestial light. And I 
rejoiced to think that the Sacred Scriptures would 
always be read in the same manner. How little 
did { know of the spiritual warfare! After my 
feelings had a little subsided, but while the glo- 
rious truths of the Gospel were still in full view, 
I made a formal and s:lemn dedication of myseif 
to God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and 
having writing materials with me, I wrote down 
the substance of this covenant, and subscribed it 
with my hand. 
“I now believed assuredly, that [ was reconci- 
led to God through Jesus Christ ; but being na- 
turally inclined to be suspicious of myself, I re- 
solved to make the Holy Scriptures the test of the 
nuineness of my exercises, and to leave the final 
etermination to the fruits produced, as our Lord 
says, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.’ I re- 
membered that it was written, that ‘faith works 
by love and purifies the heart.’ I hoped, there- 
fore, that 1 should now be delivered trom those 
evils of the heart with which I had been lately so 
much affected. But alas! in a few days, 1 found 
that the ‘old man’ was not dead, but had power to 
struggle in a f-arful manner. I mustacknowledge, 


therefore, that after a. few weeks, I was in much 


the same spiritual condition in which I was before 
this remarkable manifestation.” . * * 
Here the narration breaks off abruptly. It will 
not escape the notice of the attentive reader, that 
in this account all circumstances are avoided 
which could lead to the discovery of the writer. 
The true reason of this, I have reason to believe 
is, that the writer is still alive, and has no desire 
to be made conspicuous. “It would be attended 
with no advantage to explain by what meaus this 
imperfect narrative came into my possession. The 
use which I make of it is not contrary to the 
wishes of the writer, while the injunction is pe- 
remptory, that no bint shall be given to the public, 
by which it may be conjectured who it is. 
It may be remarked, in the first place, on this 
narrative, that sometimes persons are brought along 
very gradually in their acquisition of the know- 
ledge of the truth, One discovery is made at one 
time, and another truth is revealed at another 
time; and between these steps there may be a 


Jong intecval. It may again be remarked, that 


commonly before a person comes to the knowledge 
of a truth, the need of information is sensibly felt ; 
and the appropriate means of communicating it 
are provided. A book, a sermon, & casual conver- 
gation, may be intimately connected with our @l- 
vation. Those who commence a religious life, 
though they may appear sincere, should always be 
urged to go forward; there is much before them 
which they have not yet experienced. If they are 
not yet in the right way they may arrive at it. In 
looking over the various exercises here detailed, | 
am utterly at a loss to say when the work of grace 
commenced. Perhaps, scarcely any two per-ons, 


taken at random, would agree in this point; for 


while some would scarcely admit, that there was 
any exercising of saving faith until the last mani- 
festation here described, othera would be for car- 
rying back to the very beginning of the exercised 
soul’s serious attention to religion. However this 
matter may be decided, one thing, I think, is evi- 


ner’s conversion is experienced or done antil the 
moment of hie conversion. He may have to un- 
learn many erroneous opinions, taken ap through 
prejudice or inclination. He must learn the truth 
of the Christian religion, if unhappily he has adopt- 
ed skeptical notions. He must learn to know whet 
the Bible teaches, as to man’s duty, and the true 
method of salvation. God'’e methods of bringing 
hie chosen into the paths of truth and holiness are 
often wonderful. y are, at every step, led in 
away which they knew not. How remarkably 
true is this, as it relates to conviction of sin! 
When the sinner is most convinced, he thinks he 
has no conviction at all. And in rd to. conver- 
sion, what a different thing does it turn out to be 
in experience from what it was conceived to be 
beforehand. Whilst the anxious saint was ex- 
pecting something miraculous, or entirely out of 
the way, be experiences.a new train of thought, 
new and pleasing views of truth, with corres- 
ponding emotions, by which the mind is so occu- 
pied, that it has no time nor inclination to scruti- 
nize the nature or cause of these pleasing exer- 
cises. He believes and hopes without asking him- 
self the question, are these the views and feelings 
ofa renewed soul? Afterwards, he can look back 
and see that faith was exercised in these very 
acts, and that the peace which he then enjoyed 
was the peace of reconciliation through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But when the love of God is shed 
abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost, as descri- 
bed in the last part of this narrative, the distressed 
soul is made sensible at once of its happy state, 
and is made to rejoice in the smiles of the divine 
favour. Then he can no more doubt that God is 
reconciled and has lifted upon him the light of his 
countenance, than that the sun is shining at mid- 
day. All Christiane, however, are not favoured 
with these bright discoveries, but always walk in 
a degree of darkness, or at best in a mere crepus- 
cular light; yet they fear the Lord and obey the 
voice of his servants. I have known instances of 
some persons changing their opinion of the time 
of their own conversion several times, and fixing 
it at different periods of their experience, as their 
sentiments became more correct and mature. And 
those converts who shine forth more brightly at 
first, are not always they who appear best after the 
lapse of years. A. A. 


[The spirit of infidelity manifested ina late bold 
attempt made to induce the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, to erase from ther statute books every law 
recognizing the obligation of man to reverence 
his Maker, has met with a merited rebuke in the 
following “Report read in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, June 1, 1840.” The Report was adopt- 
ed by the House, we believe, without a dissenting 
voice.—Ep. Pres. | 


REPORT. 


Mr. McKinstry, from the Cotnmittee on Vice and Im- 
morality, on the petition and remonstrance of Joel 
Dinsmwre, praying that all laws interfering in mat- 
ters of religion, may be repealed: Reported, 

That the Constitution of Pennsylvania is found- 
ed on a severance, as far as it is practicable, of 
things temporal and things spiritual. It professes 
to regulate things which conduce to our welfare 
here, presuming to meddle unnecessarily 
with things which conduce to our welfare here- 
after. ‘These are committed to abler and more 
appropriate hands. It even protects not religion, 
fur the sake of its spiritual benefits, but for the 
sake of the benefits it renders to the cause of or- 
der and good government; or it protects it from 
insult, in order to protect those who profess it, and 
whose feelings are identified with it. From this, 
it is perceived, how much the petitioner has mis- 
taken the purpose of the enactment against Dias- 
phemy, by putting his objection to it, on the politi- 
cal incapacity of the civil magistrate to enforce the 
dogmas of a particular faith; he has made up a 
false issue. ‘The temporal penalty annexed to this 
crime, is based on no supposed inability of the Su- 
preme Being to avenge his own wrongs, or on any 
assumption that vengeance does not exclusively 
belong tou him. The infliction of a corporeal pun- 
ishment, has in view the production merely of 
temporal results. It is intended among other 
things, to protect the sentiments and feelings of 
almost the entire community from outrage. It 
will not be disputed, that asa people, we profess to 
hold the Christian faith. There are sects, doubt. 
less, who differ as to some things, very widely in 
their belief; but all profess to hold the doctrines 
of the Bible. Now, though every man who pleases, 
may, in decent and respectful terms, question its 
claims to authority as revelation, his privileges 
does not, and cannot extend to scoffing at it, and 
reviling it, or to the outrage of what he may sup- 
pose to be the prejudices of those who revere it; 
even those prejudices, so to speak, are as much a 
subject of protection by the civil arm, as is the 
public -ense of decency, which is protected by the 
common law, from insult committed by lewd and 
obscene exhibitions, Such is the direct purpose 
of the punishment annexed to blasphemy, and the 
supposed difficulty in defining the offence, or in 
the application of the principle to particular cases, 
is mure imaginary than real. Whatever difference 
there may be among certain sects in other re- 
spects, there is none as to the criminality of a de- 
liberately contemptuous use of the Divine name— 
and this constitutes the temporal offence called 
blasphemy, which the petitioner desires to have 
repealed. {It cannot be doubted, that to wilfully, 
premeditatedly, and disrespectfully blaspheme or 
speak loosely or profanely of Almighty Gud, Christ 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, or the Scriptures of truth, 
such are the words of the statute, is a definite act, 
well understood, and grossly offensive to the great 
mass of the coinmunity, and one whose guilt or 
innocence is involved in no sectarian peculiarity 
of creeds. There are other temporal interests con- 
nected with the suppression of blasphemy, to be 
noticed in connexion with Sabbath breach, which 
also makes it a legitimate subject of human legis- 
lation. 

As a political institution only, and it is only in 
relation to its moral consequences that we are at 
present permitted to consider it, the Sabbath would 
be of such incalculable value, that it would not be 
dispensed with. Will it be said, that what con- 
cerns the moral habits of a State is not a proper 
subject for regulation by its government ! 

A few remarks will serve to show how inti- 
mately periodical abstinence from Jabour is asso- 
ciated with a people’s morals. At stated periods 
there must be holidays or times of rest ; consider- 
ations of health, cleanliness, humanity, require it : 
the constitution of both man and beast requires it. 
What would be these periods if they were not reg- 
ulated and enforced by the civil government? 
There would be aaalee of idleness without rest, 
and productive of all the vices which follow evil’s 
train. They would be devoted to drunkenness, 
loitering away at grog shops, gambling, horse ra- 
ong cock fighting, or perhaps something worse. 

hat are they now! Let the training of chil- 

dren snatched from the streets and placed in the 
Sunday school, at a time of life when the mind is 
most susceptible of lasting impressions, answer the 
question. But that is not all, or even a considera- 
ble part of the benefit derived from the institution. 
The orderly sobriety and decency of demeanour 
observed in those who frequent places of worship, 
the necessity imposed by a profession of religion, 
and of abstinence from at least public and scanda- 
lous vices, the very cleanliness which custom ex- 
acts, all conduce powerfully to improve the moral 
habits of not only a church going people, but of 
the community at large, which is in a greater or 
less degree influenced by their example. 

They control public opinion—and public opinion 
is the great regulator of those who are under no 
religious influences. But the influence of mora! 
inculcation from the pulpit, enforced by the sanc- 


tions of religious faith, can never be adequately 


that it ise t practical error to suppose, 


appreciated. Yet this influence could not exist 


without bearers; and if abstinence from worldly 
labour were not enjoined, mankind would soon be 
drawn by their cupidity from churches, to their 
daily occupations. It is to Bet sa these conse- 
quences, and not with the ridiculous designs of as- 
sisting the Supreme Bring to enforce his com- 
mandments, that the civil power interposes. It 
interferes also, as in the case of blasphemy, to pro- 
tect the moral sense of those, and they constitute a 
vast majority of the community, who think the 
Sabbath a matter of divine appointment. 
* * 


Again, the petitioner has misconceived the pur- 
pose of judicial oaths, which he supposes to be ad- 
ministered, not fur the benefit of suitors, but for 
the enforcement of religious belief, by withholding 
the privilege of testifying, from those who disbe- 
lieve the existence of a tuture state of rewards 
and punishments. Not so: they are administered 
to give the suitor a hold upon the conscience, 
which all experience provea to be the most power- 
ful that can bind a man to his duty. The rejection 
of an unbeliever, therefore, is not a penalty for his 
want of faith, but the consequence of his inability 
to give the requisite pledge of his devotion to the 
truth ; and the question raised by the B posse to 
dispense with it, age a question of expedien: 
cy. But on the side of the negative. may be ar- 
rayed, the practice and experience of every civil- 
ized nation since the days of Moses. The ground 
assumed by the petitioner, is that the suppr-s+ion 
of the testimony of an unbeliever, may diminish, 
but not add to the light of truth, that if a witness 
is honest enough to confess himself an atheist, he 
is honest enough to tell the truth in any other 
case; and that if he is dishonest enough to swear 
falsely in the matter pending, he would be dis- 
honest enough to swear falsely as to the ac- 
tual state of his belief ; in other words, that 
a good man requires not the obligation of an 
oath, and that a bad one would disregard it.— 
These positions are not more remarkable for bad 
reasoning, than for bad law. Infidelity is not 
thought dishonourable by those who profess it, and 
the confession of it is no test of the person’s unwil- 
lingness to sacrifice his feelings on the altar of 
truth, And as to the second proposition, nv wit- 
ness objected tv, is permitted to swear to his own 
belief in matters of religion. Infidelity must be 
proven on him, by the testimony of others, and 
when that has been done, he cannot be examined 
for any purpose whatever. No person conversant 
with judicial proceedings, can be ignorant that the 
obligation of an oath is felt and obeyed to some 
extent by the most profligate; and would it be po- 
litic or right to give up this great means of elicit- 
ing the truth, for the sake of an experiment.— 
There are, doubtless, unbelievers who would feel 
themselves bound to speak the truth by principles 
of honourable pride. » But that influence reach: s 
not the conscience of those who arggfoo degraded 
by their vices, to have any pride at all. Besides, 
it is by no means clear, that to dispense with the 
form of an oath, would relieve the atheist frum the 
disability which the law at present imposes on him. 
The Quaker who testifies on his affirmation, or 
simple promise to say the truth, does so, under a 
solemn sense of his responsibility to the Supreme 
Being, to whom he silently appeals. But it isonly 
the ceremonia! of the appeal, and not the appeal 
itself, that is dispensed with in his case ; and it is 
pretty clear, that an atheist professing himself con- 
scientiously scrupulous against taking an oath, 
would not be permitted to testify. Every man is 
presumed to have a conscience, but every man is 
not presumed to be too proud to tell a falsehood ; 
and if such a presumption were entertained, ex- 
perience would disprove it; the hardship which 
suitors may sometimes feel, in being deprived of 
the testimony of credible witnesses, on the score 
of religious belief, is no greater than what is felt 
in other cases. The most upright man that ever 
lived, would be rejected ae a witnoo:, if he were 
interested in the suit to the value of one farthing; 
the taw acts in all such cases on general principles, 
which it deems conducive on the whole, to the 
greatest amount of good; and if these results are 
unfortunate in particular cases, they must be borne 
with as sacrifices which individuals are sometimes 
compelled to make, for the benefit of the mass. 

Iu theory, the democratic form of government is 
based,on the virtue of the people, and it cannot 
long endure on any other foundation. For a vir- 
tuous people, it is the purest and noblest, that ever 
has been devised; for a vicious and corrupt popn- 
lation, it is perhaps the worst. The Grecian repub 
lic fell to pieces for the want of a religious fonn- 
dation, and those social virtues which are the con- 
sequences of it. The Ruman commonwealth sunk 
into a despotism, for want of those stern principles 
of morality, for the introduction of which, the 
Christians afterwards suffered so many bloody 
persecutions by the command of successive empe- 
rors. Republican France, when the National Con- 
vention had impiously attempted to displace the 
Almighty and to set up the goddess of reason in 
his stead, has tended, with unexampled rapidity, 
to cast herself into the arms of an emperor, sus- 
tained by an army and titled nobility. What will 
be our fate, if we abandon the wells which have 
hitherto supplied us with a pure morality? The 
experiment would be an awful and a fatal one; we 
trust it will never be made. 

In conclusion, the Committee offer the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the subject. 


SUPERSTITION IN ROME. 


Extract of a letter from one of the Editors of the Epis- 
copul Recorder. 

Of a piece with the devotion paid to this image, 
is tuat with which multitudes crowd to the Scala 
Sunta or holy stairs, (which are held to be those 
upon which our Saviour walked when led beture 
Pilate.) Passing them on a feast day, we saw 
men and womeu in numbers labouring up those 
steps on their knees, first kissing the marbie pave- 
ment below and afterwards a biazen Cross inserted 
in the pavement above. 

Awong the number, we saw a young priest, who 
seemed to be labouring most earnestly in the work. 
While we stuod by the stairs, we saw him go up 
six different times, and how many times he had 
done the same before that and how many times 
afterwards, we could not tell, for we found him in 
the midst of it at our arrival, and he wus continu: 
ing it at our departure. He seeined to be labour- 
ing with great etturt and earnestness, for his face, 
covered with perspiration, looked like that of a 
man who had been toiling in the heat and bur- 
den of harvest. At the head of the stairs is the 
Pope’s bull, granting nine years’ indulgence for 
every time the Scala Santa is ascended in the 
prescribed manner. ‘These things are taken from 
thousands of illustrations which surround us of the 
notions of religion which prevail here. How far? 
has the Church ot Rome departed from the ways 
of the Aposties! Ifa serious man is seeking peace 
for his soul, where is he taught to look for it? Is 
it by a simple act of faith, in Christ crucified for 
sin! Is he taught that by the taith of Abraham he 
may rest himself on the word of God, and that the 
vlvod of the atonement suffices to take away all his 
guilt and make peace between him and his Maker 
and Judge? Why need such questions be asked ! 
sacraments, some of which are of Romanish inven- 
tion, penances, satisfactions instead of Christ, and 
he is taught that through them he must look for 
peace, and when all will not do, he may help out 
the care by doing certain vain things, appointed at 
the Papal will, to obtain an indulgence. [| am sure 
that in our country the system of the Papacy as 
here illustrated, is but litle known. ‘Things exist 
here under the sanction of the Church, which if 
told among us would be a incredible, unless 
attributed to the caprice or fully of the ignorant. 

Yours, &c. . M. 

In connexion with the above, read the following 
account furnished some time ago by the Hon. D. 
D. Barnard, of the siate of New York. 

I went the other day to look at the strange 
things exhibited in the Pope’s private chapel, on 


the Quirina!, On approaching the Palace, the first 
objects which attracted my attention were a mul- 
titude of plain equipages with servants dressed in 
shabby livery, flying about in every direction, go- 
ing out and ——- in, and principally engaged in 

thering up and bringing iv poor priests and pre- 
fates, in preparation for the approaching cere- 
monies, The Pope has forty of tiiese red coaches 
in his service. ‘His own equipage, however, is 
magnificent beyond description, and it always re- 
quires six horses to draw his Holiness, At the 
portal of the Palace [ found a small body of Swiss 


guards, some with spears, and dressed in tri-colour- | posse 


ed ancient Costume, with slashed doublets and 
hose, and a quadruple ruff around the neck. An- 
other body. of these men were formed in open 
column from the outer door of the or ag through 
a large antiapartment to the chancel. Through 
the ranks of these guards, the Cardinals, about 
forty in number, marched into their respective 
places in the chapel. They came in, one by one, 
with great pomp and ceremony—each being pre- 
ceded by a priest, who bore his red cap, and fol- 
lowed by another, who bore the train of his robes. 
On arriving at the front of the altar, it was neces- 
sary, of course, that he should kneel for an instant 
—which, however, did not cost him much trouble, 
as he was assisted by his attendants, both in get- 
ting down and getting up. When seated, a priest 
sat at his feet to hold his hat and u little toy crown, 
and to adju® his robes for the various movements 
and positions required in the exercise of the morn- 
ing. Several personages of the Pope’s personal 
and political household made their appearance in 
black court dresses, and wearing steel swords 
When every thing was ready, the Pope entered 
from the Palace by a private door. fore him 
marched one of the household bearing the golden 
tiara, for he wore the mitre. He was followed 
— two cardinals, who bore the train of his 
robes, and he was attended on entering by many 
priests, prelates, and others, ell having their appro- 
priate office—among them were the mace-bearers, 
and an officer bearing the dignified appellation of 
the Roman Senator. At the moment of his enter- 
ing, twelve officers in uniform, all young noble- 
men, with drawn swords, formed a semi-circle 
arvund the dour way of the chancel. On passin 
the altar, the Pope stopped to kneel; one atten 
ant taking off and putting on his mitre, others ad- 
justing his robes, and others assisting to ease him 
down and iaise him up. When the Pope was 
seated on his throne, which is erected on the side 
ot the chapel near the altar, the cardinals began a 
procession und presenting themselves before him 
in succession had the honour of kissing his hand, 
which his holiness graciously extends to each in 
turn, covered however with the golden hem of his 
gurment, After this ceremony, the religious ex- 
ercises are conmenced. The officiating priests 
always knelt before the Pope at the commence- 
iment and close of every separate service. When 
the Pope would condescend to look into a book, it 
was held before him by a canon kneeling. When- 
ever any of the numerous retinue on service had 
occasiun to pass befure the Pope, as happened 
alinost every instant, it was never done without 
kneeling. Three separate times incense was 
offered before the throne and to him that rat upon 
it. A canun, who was entitled to this inestimable 
privileye on account of the péculiar part which he 
bore in the ceremonies, prostrated himself, tandem, 
before the Vicegerent, and devoutly kissed his red 
slipper—which was as near the holy toe as he 
could come. The same thing was done by the 
monk who had the honour to preach before him, 
unmediately before mounting his pulpit. After 
the sermon, a priest kneeled before the Pope and 
prayed, at the close of which the latter rose and 
graciously bestowed a blessing on the kneeling 
multitude around him, simply by stretching out his 
right hand and shaking the benedictions off from 
the ends of his nngers. High mass was celebra- 
ted, and at the end the Pope embraced three car- 
dinals with a Pax tecum, and through them, by 
the same form it was transmitted to the rest of the 
cardinals, The Pope then left the throne and the 
chapel with the same circumstance with which he 
had entered, ard immediately made his appearance 
at a balcony of the Palace which looks out on the 
great square of the Monte Cavallo. Ten thousand 
persons were assembled in this square, including 
soldiers, and the whole mass dropped instantane- 
ou-ly on their knees, as his holiness presented 
himself at the window. In this position they re- 
ceived his benediction, shaken off in the same 
manner as befure, from the ends of his holy fin- 
gers—about which, blinded [ suppose by heresy, I 
could discover nothing remarkable, except the 
flashes of light which shot out from a brilliant 
diamond which he sported on his hand. 

Of the scene in the chapel, I hardly dare suffer 
myself to speak beyond the faithful, though brief, 
account [ have already given you. I cannot avoid 
saying, however, that the worship was most evi- 
dent'y offered vastly more to the Pope than to the 
Deity; and that the attempt at display and pomp, 
falling infinitely short of what was witnessed in 
well regulated theatres every day, was not enough 
to suve the whole scene from being to me, both 
contemptible and disgusting. 

I ought also, while on this subject, to add, that 
Catholicism in this country, is a vastly different 
thing from what it is in America. So far as I have 
observed it there, it seems to have been purified in 
crossing the Atlantic—at least it has been by com- 
ing in contact with our institutions. Certain it is, 
that it exis's among us, relieved of many of the ab- 
surdities and superstitions which belong to it at 

me. 


A MINISTER'S WIFE. 


No station is so important, and filled with such 
solemn responsibilities as that ofa minister of Jvsus 
Cirist. And no man is in greater need of all the 
assistance that can aris» from the matrimonial rela- 
tion, tan he who is called of God to watch for souls 
The tollowing are some of the traits of character 
that are important in the woman who is the wife of 
a preacher; 

1. A minister’s wife should be eminent for piety. 
The languave of Paul is, that the * wives of deacons 
must be grave, n t slanderous, sober, faithful in all 
things.” Ifa deacon should have such a wife, a 
minister who is worthy of double honour, needs one 
who has all these important qualifications. It is 
required that a bishop be one that rules his house 
well, having his children in subjection, with all 
guavity ; and anelder isalso to have faithful children, 
not accused of riot, or unruly. Now as it appears 
that preacher’s children should be trained up in such 


-a wise and judicious manner as to be examples of 


order and goodness, and as a very important part 
of this work, in minister's families especially, de- 
volves upon the mother while the father is engaged 
in his studies, or abroad in duties of his holy calling, 
it is seen that it is vastly important for her to have 
all that piety that shall enable her * to teach the 
young idea how to shoot,” and to train the children 
committed to her charge, for life, for Christ, for God 
and heaven. And further, the station of a minis- 
ter’s wife is such that her ——- will generally 
have 8 greater influence than That of any other 
woman in the church. If she is unhappily fond of 
splendid equipage and costly array, or given to vain 
conversation, or to slander, others will feel at liber- 
ty to indulge their prupensities in these evils. It 
is necessary, therefore, that she should be eminent- 
ly conspicuous for her piety, and a pattern of holi- 
ness all. 

2. She should use her efforts to make her hus- 
band contented with hissituation. Perhapsa large 
portion of those called to labour in holy things re- 
ceive but a scanty subsistence, and even poverty 
stares them in the face. And not unfrequently it 
will be the case that some other calling will offer 
itself, in which worldly emolument will be gained 
without the pains and labours attendant on the 
work of the ministry. Here the wife should reflect 
on the priceless value of one immortal soul, and that 
if her influence is used against what may be the 


Also the wife may have some predilections as to 
the place of her husband's Jebours in the gospel. 
The city, or a residence in the country, or in the 
vicinity of some relatives, may be more congenial 
to her feelings. But here alsoshe should consult 
her husband's usefulnes:, and instead of taking any 
course to make him discontented, she should be 
willing to live in any situation, however self-deny- 
ing, that the glory of God may be promoted. 

Her best endeavc urs should be used to make 
home agreeable. A minister of Christ is generally 
a lover of order; and neatne-s isa virture all should 
ss. The wife of a minister should make home 
a place where he can enjoy himself and receive the 
visits of his friends, without being mortified on his 
part, and causing disgust on the part of his guests. 
Sometimes it will be the case that preachers, when 
they go toattend general meetings, or supply desti- 
tute churches, wil] stay mach longer than was ex- 
pected when they left home, on account of a call 
to attend funerals, or some other circumstances 
that could not be foreseen. In cases of this kind, 
when he returns, instead of being chid for necessa- 
ry absence, it will be much towards the alleviation 
of the fatigues of his body and the anxieties of his 
mind, to have the wife bid him a welcome, and to 
hear her express that she hopes he has seen the 
glory of abundantly displayed as the cause of 
being absent so long. 

4. A minister’s wife should, as far as practicable, 
second ali the efforts of her companion for the con- 
version of souls to God. For this, she should min- 
gle her prayers with his at the family altar. Her 
prayers also should be offered in the meeting for 
public prayer. And in the closet she should be 
fervent for the glory of God and the upbuilding of 
his cause. In this way she will be to her husband 
a help-meet indeed, a succourer of many in the 
world als», a mother in Israel, and finally a star of 
the first magnitude in the kingdom of glory.— Morn- 
ing Star. 


WELSH ANECDOTE. 


A Welsh clergyman invited to assist in the or- 
dination of a minister in some part of England, was 
appointed to deliver the address to the church and 
congregation; and having been informed that their 
previvig minister suffered much from pecuniary 
embarrassment, although the church was fully 
able to support him comfortably, took the following 
singular method of administering reproof. 
In his address to the church he remarked, ** You 
have been praying, no doubt, that God would send 
ou a man after his own heart, to be your pastor. 
ou did well. God, we hope, has heard your 
prayer, and given you such a minister as he ap- 
proves, who will go in and out before you, and feed 
your souls with the bread of life. But now you 
have prayed for a minister, and God has given you 
one to your mind, you have something more to do; 
you mist take care of him, and in order to his being 
happy among you, I have been thinking you have 
need to pray again. ‘Pray aguin! pray again! 
What should we pray again for?’ Well, I think 
you have need to pray again. ‘ But for what? 
Why Pll tell you. that’ God would put 
Jacob's ladder down to the earth again. ‘ Jacob's 
ladder! What has Jacob’s Jadder to do with our 
minister? Why, I think if God would put Jacob’s 
ladder down, that your minister could go up into 
heaven on the Sabbath evening, after preaching, 
and remain all the week, then he could come down 
every Sabbath morning, so spiritually-minded and 
so full of heaven, that he could preach to you al- 
most like an angel. ‘O yes, that may be very 
well, and if it were posssible we should like it; 
but then we need our minister through the week, 
to attend praver-meetings, visit the sick, hear ex- 
perience, give advice, &c. &c., and therefore must 
have him always with us; we want the whole of 
his time and attention.’ That may be, and I will 
admit the daily necessity of his attentions to your 
concerns; but then you will remember, that if he 
remain here, he must have bread and cheese ; and 
| have been told that your former minister was 
oflen wanting the common necessaries of life, while 
many of you can enjoy its luxuries; and therefore, 
[ thought if God would put Jacob’s ladder down, 
your present minister might preach to you on the 
Subbath, and by going up into heaven after the 
services of the dwy, save you the painful necessity 
of supporting him.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF TRE NE- 
GROES. 


We have recently received a letter from a 
worthy father in the ministry, residing in the State 
of Mississippi. He says: “Since January, 1839, 
I have devoted my ministerial labours entirely to 
teaching and preaching to the slaves in my neigh- 
bourhood. The highest number in my class at any 
one time has been 100, and the lowest 50. The 
following is their progress. Twenty-one repeat 
the Shorter Catechism, verbatim, to the 4th com- 
mandment—nineteen to the lst commandment, and 
seventeen to the 26th question, * How doth Christ 
execule the office of a king?” and the remainder 
varying from five to eae | questions. More 
than fifly repeat Willison’s “ Mother's Catechism” 
throughout. All behave well at church. They 
are generally attentive. A goodly number are 
serious, and three have made a profession of reli- 
gion and joined the Presbyterian church.” 

This is an example worthy of imitation. The 
consolatory, purifying, saving doctrines of the glo- 
rious gospel are suited to master and servant, parent 
and child, husband and wife. Let all hear the joy- 
ful newsof salvation by atoning blood.— Watchman 
of the South. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


Extract from the Charge of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Otey, 
to the Clergy of Tennessee. 


The question, “how can a man be just with 
God ?” presses upon our consideration with deep 
and solemn interest, under every aspect in which 
we can view man’s condition. Has any arrange- 
ment or plan been devised whereby man may be 
looked upon by a holy and just God, not only as 
delivered from the condemnation of law, but ab- 
solved from the guilt of its violation and regarded 
as innocent! in furnishing an answer to such a 
demand, we must apply te the lively oracles of 
truth, and learn what divine wisdom has taught us; 

rsuaded that we cannot greatly err while fol- 
owing the light of their instructions. These are 
explicit, that we are “justified freely by grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” 
Justification then proceeds, according to this, from 
the free, sovereign love or grace of God as its 
source. Again: the apostle says, “a man is jus- 
tified by faith, without the deeds of the law.” Jus- 
tification, the gracious act of God whereby the 
sinner is pardoned and accepted through the right- 
eousness of Christ, is thus appropriated by faith.—- 
So far all appears to be plain and intelligible: in 
the light of scriptural] truth. The love or grace 
of God the source, the righteousness of Christ the 
procuring cause, and faith the instrument of justi- 
fication. Ifthis be not the doctrine of the New 
Testament, I have yet to learn its meaning and to 
build my hope upon other foundations than that 
upon which it has hitherto securely reposed. In 
accordance with what has been delivered above, I 
understand the church as maintaining identically 
the same doctrine in her 11th article. “ We are 
accounted righteous before God only for the merit 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith; 
and not fur our own works or deservings.” Preach 
this doctrine with all boldness, Brethren, for in 
doing so, we shail “commend ourselves to every 
man’sconscience in the manifestation of the truth.” 
Like that other doctrine respecting the corruption 
of man, it is exceedingly unpalatable, Men will 
be found fighting against it to the last, until driven 
from every subterfuge and stripped of every cloak 
they are compelled to take for their covering the 
spotless robe of the Redeemer's righteousness. 
And here let me observe, that it is of the utmost 
consequence, that we exhibit clearly and distinctly 


which Christ is held forth in the merits of 


holy will of God relative to her husband, it may 
be the means of sinking that soul to eternal wo. 


is death and intercession as the only help and 


this apo and distinguishing feature of the-Gos- |p 
1, by 


hope of sinners. It is not unfrequeptly the case 
that men professing some concern fur salvation, 
will be found upon examination relying upon some 
little scheme of their own, by which their upright 
and exemplary moral deportment, their honesty, 
and charity are to help them forward in the work 
of salvation, so that what they fail in, the merits of 
Christ will make up. Whenever this happens, 
you may be certain that the individual has adupted 
erroneous views of his own character asa sinner, 
of his relations to God, and of the scheme of re- 
demption. That echeme proceeds upon the idea 
of an uiter exclusion of works on the part of the 
sinner as the ground or reasons of his justification. 
You may set forth the most unexceptionable sys- 
tem of morals the world ever saw; a system di- 
gested from the writings of all the moral philoso- 
phers that have lived from the days of Confucius 
to the present time. and make your code as perfect 
as you can by infusing into its rules, even the spi- 
rit of Christian ethics, and still this is not the 
preaching of the Gospel, this will not meet the 
awakened sinner’s case. For is it Gospel, “ glad 
tidings,” to be told how good he muat be, when 
you do not point him to any means of becoming 
so? to tell him how pure and righteous he must 
be when he feels himself condemned and perishing 
under the oppressive load of guilt? Pardon is what 
he longs for, and an abiding righteousness is what 
he demands with al] the energy of a soul awaken- 
ed to a sense of its danger a panting after im- 
mortality; and be assured no announcement is 
good news to him who does not inform him how 
these things are to be obtained. Every system, 
therefore, which dors not make “ Christ crucified” 
the ground of the sinner’s hope, is a vain attempt 
to bridge the way to heaven on the false founda- 
tion of assumed merits in man’s work-, and is a 
virtual rejection of G.d’s mercy on the only terms 
on which it is offered. Between the holiness of 
God and the wickedness of man there lies “a 
great gulf.” We cannot fill it up, nor can we 
pass it without the aid of Christ. When, in ac- 
cordance with our twelfth article, we teach “that 
good works follow after faith,.and do necessarily 
spring out ofa true and Jively faith,” and are the 
proper evidences of its existence, we assign to 
them their true place in the economy of grace, and 
claim for them no other virtue or merit, than that 
thus done “they are pleasing and acceptable to 
God in Christ.” 

When men find themselves cut off from every 
reliance, when hope beams from no o her quarter, 
it is then that they fly to the sufficiency of the 
Savrour’s atonement for sin, as a sure rock upon 
which they may rest safely—a plea which they 
may urge in arrest of judgment and find pvace 
with God. 

There are two aspects under which the atone- 
ment of Christ is to be regarded. One respects 
the satisfaction made to divine justice in behalf of 
the sinner; the other, the vindication of the holi- 
ness of God’s character as a moral governor. In 
both views it stands upon the highest grounds 
which justice and legislative expediency may de- 
mand, for adjusting the conflicting claims of right- 
eousness and clemency. Compensation was made 
to the divine law, by suffering its penalty to take 
effect upon one whose life had “ magnified and 
made it honourable,” and whose death by exhibit- 
ing the awful severity of its sanctions, invested it 
with a degree of reverence and majesty in the 
view of all its subjects, which the actual punish- 
ment of the whole race of transgressors could 
never have thrown around it. “Grace reigns 
through righteousness.” Divine justice held un- 
disturbed possession of the throne, while sin is 
branded with deep and everlasting execration.— 
Viewed asa sacrifice for sin, the death o' Jesus 
speaks a language concerning the holiness and 
justice of Gud; concerning the righteousness of 
his law, and his abhorrence of sin, which is uiter- 
ed DY no Olher Voice thal ever reacted the ears of 
men. At the same time there is seen beaming 
from the cross of Calvary, such an expressiun of 
the love of God to men, in giving his Son to die 
for them, that they who are not touched by its ten- 
derness must be considered as proof against the 
most powerful and affecting appeal that God ever 
makes to the hearts and consciences of sinners. 
Yes, Brethren, in the ministry of the Gospel, God 
then spake to men as he never did before, as he 
never will again; and you may tell those who 
refuse to listen to his voice, that they are sinning 
against God, with an obstinacy and perverseness 
for a parallel to which we shall search in vain in 
the records of human or angelic transgression. 
Contemplating this amazing transaction, in its re- 
sult, the glory of God, and in its end, the salvation 
of man, the humble believer in the confidence of 
assured faith can lift up his soul and ask, ** Who 
is ie that condemneth! It is Christ that died.” 
When conscience thunders the curse of the viola- 
ted law, faith in Christ +teps forward as it were at 
the tribunal where justice and mercy meet, and 
presents the mangled, bl-eding body of the Saviour 
offered on the cross as a sacrifice for sin, and says, 
Here is evidence in}this shedding of blood, in these 
groans and agonies, in this death that the law has 
taken its course, that the penalty has been rigor- 
ously exacted, not one jot or title of ite claims has 
been remitted, all has been fulfilled, justice is sat- 
isfied,a risen and ascended Savivur proves that God 
is reconciled and has accepted the satisfaction 
offered, and all the merits of my substitute, his 
holy, blameless life, his perfect righteousness and 
obedience are by his free and gracious gift made 
mine. This is my only plea; the righteousness 
which is of the law, I have none, for I have viola- 
ted all its requirements; the righteousness which 
is of works I have none, for my works have been 
evil only continually; but the righteousness 
“which is through the faith of Christ, the right- 
eousness which is of God by faith” shall justify 
me. Who then is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died. Yea, rather, is risen again, who 
is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us. It is thus that “ being justi- 
fied by faith we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” The trial of man having 
been made in the-covenant of works under which 
Adam was placed, and wan thereby having proved 
himself unequal to meet the conditions upon which 
eternal life and immortal happiness were promised 
to him, Almighty God determined that the honour 
of his government in the recovery and restoration 
of the human family should not rest upon the fidel- 
ity or power of man. The work of salvation was 
to be entrusted by divine wisdom to other hands, 
even to Him who in the purpose of God was the 
“Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.” 
No uncertainty was to hang over its accomplish- 
ment. It was to be committed to the united ayen- 
cy of unsearchable wisdom, infinite justice, un- 
chesmea truth, Almighty power and boundless 
love. The salvation thus wrought out by Christ, 
the God-man, full, perfect, and complete, was to be 
offered to sinners as a free, unmerited gift ; a gift 
which no works of theirs could either merit or de- 
serve, and yeta gift, the acceptance of which by 
them, must be testified in all possible cases, by 
“the fruits of righteousness, which are by Jeena 
Christ, unto the glory and praise of God.” By 
this method alone, so far as we can perceive, the 
work of salvation was rendered certain, the glory 
of it secur: d to him alone who perfected the plan, 
and the gift of eternal life made to man not as the 
reward of works, but of grace. “ Being justified 
freely by his grace, through the redemption, which 
is in Christ Jesus”—* in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
sins,” thet believing in him we “ might have life 
through his name.” 


The law is not satisfied by an outward observa- 
tion of it, but by the inward disposition of the heart; _ 
we break it as much by a bare outward keeping 
of it only, as by living in an avowed neglect of it. 
Perhaps the best of men may find, upon considera 
tion, that they never performed one act of trae and 
ure obedience in all their lives. Whatconviction 
is here! and what a terrible blow is this to our 


pride.— Rev. T. Adam. 
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TH E PRESBYPERIAN. 


SATURDAY, J. LY 25, 1840. 


Teans—Three Dollars if paid within six monthe, or 
Twe Dollaregnd Fifiy Centsin advance. 


Coraecrion.—Our attention has been directed 
to an error which occurred in the report of the 
proceedings of the Assembly,in relation to the 
case of the Rev. W. J. Frazer, as published in 
the Presbyterian, June 6th, which we cannot well 
account for, except it may have been done in the 
harry of transcription. Asit, however, casts a 
‘special censure on Mr. Frazer, which is oot au- 
thorized by the action of the Assembly, we 
hasten to correct it. The paragraph as published 
in the Presbyterian, reads thus: ** While the As- 
sembly cannot refrain from expressing their deep 
coneern at the spirit whieh has been exhibited in 
the progress of this appeal, both by the prosecutor 
and the appellant; and while the conduct of the 
appellant in the matters complained of, appears to 
have been fat from that discretion” &«. Accord- 
ing to the corrected minutes as now published, 
the words *“‘and while the conduct of the appel- 
Jant’’ should have been stricken out, and the word 
‘‘ which” should have been inserted before the 
word * appears.”” From this it appears that the 
Assembly did not intend to signalize Mr. Frazer 
as deficient in high minded Christian deportment, 
but caste censure equally on both parties. 


Summary View.—lIn the summary view at the 
end of the Minutes of the General Assembly, an 
error has occurred in the total under the colamn 
«‘ churches,”’ by the transposition of a figure, 
which it may be important to correct. The total 
should have been 1763, instead of 1673, as 
printed. 

Appeats To THE Heart.—Mr. J. Whetham, 
No. 144 Chesnnt street, has for sale ** Appeals 
to the Heart, in twenty-one discourses, practical 
and experimental, by the late Rev. Thomas Spen- 
cer, of Liverpool, England.” We persume that 
every one who has heard of the eloquent, devoted, 
and hamble Spencer, and mourned over his pre- 
mature fate, (and who has not done both ?) will be 
anxious to peruse these remains. The subjects 
treated of are the most important that can engage 
the attention of an immortal being. The style is 
unaffected and forcible, evidently aiming more at 
the benefit of the hearer, than the reputation of the 
preacher. Yet as they are but mere sketches, to 
be filled up by the inspiration of the moment, in 
the ardour of delivery, those who read them with 
the “éxpectation of finding those bursts of elo- 
quence which electrified his hearers, will be dis- 
appointed, It is well observed by his biographer, 
Dr. Raffles : 

“The sermons of animated and extemporary 
hers when introduced to us from the press, 
ose half their forceand beauty. The scope of the 
discourse—the process of the argument—may be 
indeed preserved; but the unpremeditated, mo- 
mentary flashes of holy fervour, and of brilliant ge- 
nius, cannot. The eloquence of the eye, the expres- 
sion of the countenance—the meaning which is 
sometimes thrown into every limb and muscle of 
the frame—are wanting.—And though ’tis pleasing 
to possess a memorial of those, whom living we 
revered and loved, yet the imperfection of the cop 
only deepens our regret at the loss of the original. 


In the preaching of Spencer, it seemed as though 
he saw before him every object he described—and 


felt the full foree—the vast importance of every 
subject upon which he spoke. 

“Preaching one evening at Back-street, Hors- 
ley-Down, and speaking of the reward of the faith- 
fal gospel minister, “ Methinks,” said he, “I al- 
ready hear the melodious accents of the Saviour’s 
voice, saying ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant, enter inta the joy of thy Lord.” It was re- 
marked, that he appeared as though he heard a 
voice personally addressing him. His anticipa- 
tion was in a very few months realized !” 

An extract from this volume, The Final Ac- 


count, will be found in another column. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No. III. 


3. The entire absence of persecution, and the 
general popularity of religion, at the present day, 
cannot fail to produce a deleterious influence on 
the spiritual interests of the Church. It is record- 
ed of the Israelites, under Egyptian bondage that 
“‘ the more they were afflicted, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew.” Ex. i. 12. And the same fact 
has been invariably realized, in the individual and 
collective experience of the saints, in all ages. — 
The Christian Church probably never possessed so 
much purity, or multiplied so rapidly as during the 
first ten persecutions, which continued, with little 
interruption, from the days of the apostles for al- 
most three hundred years. But the moment the 
scene changed, and the Church was notonly shield- 
ed, but courted and pampered by the hand of pow- 
er, and flattered by the men of the world, she was 
shorn of her glory, and retarded in her splendid 
career. The peaceful calm, which succeeded, re- 
laxed the energies, and paralyzed the exertions ot 
the friends of the cross. Cradled upon the lap cf 
ease, and guarded by imperial power, they sunk to 
sleep, under the full helief that the victory was 
won. . The flame of piety instantly waxed dim, 
the spirituality of divine worship gave place to the 
dazzling splendor of external rites; and, just in 
proportion to the decline of vital godliness was the 
increase and veneration of empty ceremonies.— 
‘Thus the way was paved for the development or 
the “ Man of sin,” and the foundation of his throne 
was laid deep, and large: and thus, the bright 
morning of the Gospel day was soon succeeded by 
along and dreary night of more than Egyptian 
darkness, with scarce a single ray darting athwart 
the gloom, to direct the weary traveller where to 
find the habitation of God on earth. 

The striking similarity of the present state of 
the Church to what it was after the establishment 
of Christianity in the Roman empire, was adverted 
to in the introductory essay, and cannot fail to im- 
press the mind of every attentive observer. In 
many nations, the Christian religion is now, and 
has been for ages, as firmly fixed by legal estab- 
lishments as it was under the reiga of Constan- 
tine. And as then, so now, a profession Of faith in 
Christ, and a participation, I might rather say, a 
profanation of Gospel ordinances, is made an in- 
dispensable qualification for every office. The 
Church is made an engine of State, and is protect- 
ed and cherished and honoured, to subserve the in- 
terests of carnal ambition, and perpetuate its with- 
ering honours. 

It is one of the fair features of our own happy 

vernment, that it has made no religious estab- 
fehebate. All that our laws have done, on this 
subject, is to secure to all classes, the free exercise 
of religious sentiment, and to protect every sect 
and name, in the enjoyment of their rights and 

ivileges, 80 long as they do not contravene the 
interests of the State, or interfere with the rights 
of others. Less than this could not have been ex- 
pected from a government founded by men, who 
understood the rights of conscience, and the true 
limits of civil and religious liberty. It is a protec- 
tion that appears both just and wise ; and, in itself, 
ean have no unfavourable influence on the inter- 


country, it isa matter of little consequence what 
our statutes are; every thing is regulated, here, 
by the paramount Jaw of public opinion. And 
sirange 8s it mey appear, in view of all the impie- 
ty and immorality that overspread our land, it is 
an undoubted fact, that the Christian religion has 


its firmest establishment, on the basis of public sen- 


timegt; and that it now has the most to fear, 
from the heartless caresses of lar favour. 

"Pe time has been, even in thie land of light 
agd liberty, when the scandal of the cross was 
heavy to be borne. Many now living can well re- 
collect the time, when the finger of scorn was 
pointed at the humble disciples of Christ, and they 
were openly ridiculed as enthusiastic foole, mere 


dupes or knaves, even by beardiess infidels. In 
that day, at least in some places, it required nearly | prud 


as strong faith and as much moral a and 
contempt of the world, to approach the altar of 
God, and profess allegiance to the King of saints, 
as was necessary to bear the martyrs to the scaf- 
fuld and the stake. Many a man would as soon 
encounter the sword or the flames, as the wither- 
ing frown of - public opinion. But now the 
‘times are wonderfully changed. Every man that 
thinks any thing of himself, or that wishes the es- 
teem of others, would scorn to be thought an infi- 
del. Nay more, he feels that he must be the ad- 
vocate of religion, and the friend and patron of 
religious institutions. Thue, Christianity, in some 
form or other, is become the popular profession of 
the day; yea, it iseven made an idol, at whose 
shrine, thousands pay their heartless devotions, 
merely to secure the favour of the world, and ob- 
tain the honour that cometh from men. 

Under these circumstances, what can save the 
Church from corruption! The offence of the cross 
has ceased, The profession of godliness demands 
no self-denial. A life of faith, (I mean according 
to the present popular standard) calls for no sepa- 
ration from the world. It is even an essential part 
of the current religion of the day for Christians to 
accommodate themselves to the views and feelings 
of the world, so far as to give no offence ; and the 
world, in their turn, have become so complaisant, 
as to give no offence to Christians. In all the 
walks of life, we see them associated together 
without discrimination, so that en angel can 
scarcely tell which is, and which is not “on the 
Lord’s side.” In the common business of life, it 
is, in many instances, impossible to determine, 
which are the most eager after the world; and in 
the concerns of religion, it is equally difficult to 
discover, which are the most zealous and forward 
in the support of religious and benevolent institu- 
tions. In fact, from the practical movements of 
the dey, there appears to be a perfect compromise 
between the voturies of God and mammon, and 
each seem equally pleased with the league. 

Again, I ask, under these circumstances, what 
can save the Church from corruption? How are 
individuals to determine the reality of their hopes, 
while they have no outward trials to test the sin- 
cerity of their faith? And how is the Church “ to 
discern between the clean and the unclean,” when 
both profess the same favourable regard to her in- 
terests, and exhibit the same external aspect ? Can 
it be ascribed to the want of Christian charity, if 
we should express the belief, that there are multi- 
tudes who make a gmt of religion, in this 
day, under an awful deception in regard to the 
state of their own hearts, and with respect to 
whom, the Church is equally deceived? Does not 
this appear to be something more than bare con- 
jecture, when we see thousands of professing 
Christians resting “at ease in Zion”—-crying 
‘‘ peace and safety,’’ and singing the complacent 
song “the Church is safe,” while they are alike 
unconcerned, about their own immortal welfare, 
the prosperity of the Church, and the wants of e 
perishing world? when we see them buried up in 
the world, from one Sabbath day to another, with 
scarce an effort, but what is directed to this fading 
scene. With these facts in view, it is impossible 
to resist the conviction that the Church of God, in 
this day, instead of being built up exclusively “ of 
gold, silver, and precious stones,” is rapidly in- 
creasing its bulk, with “ wood, hay, and stubble,” 
which will make an awful conflagration in the day 
of “ fiery trial.” 

[Thus far, this essay was written in 1827. And 
it will probably be admitted that the history of the 
last thirteen years has furnished nothing to inva- 
lidate the truth of the three preceding particulars. 
On the contrary, the events of this short period 
have afforded in every important particular, con- 
clusive evidence of their correctness. ‘The con- 
tisucd peace aud prusperity of the times have ca- 
erted their usual influence in promoting a worldly 
spirit, which has prevailed to an extent never be- 
fore witnessed; and professing Christians have 
fully participated in al] its length and breadth. We 
have seen the public mind completely carried away 
with a mania, that has driven all before it, reck- 
less of consequences. Not satisfied with the usual 
and long established methods of gain, new and 
hitherto unheard of schemes have been devised to 
amassa fortune in aday. A spirit of gambling 
has pervaded all ranks, and in their “haste to be 
rich,” multitudes have “ fallen into a snare,” and 
made shipwreck of faith and Christian character, 
while they have become bankrupt in fortune. 

In addition to this, a spirit of insubordination to 
law, and unrestrained licentiousness (which, in 
prediction, would have been deemed incredible,) 
has manifested itself in frequent mobs and riotous 
assemblages, which have set the laws at defiance, 
boldly assuming the right, and going through the 
mock form of administering justice, thereby per- 
petrating outrages that have disgraced the nation, 
alarmed our cities with conflagration, and even 
defiled the land with-blood. And such a fearful 
predominance has this spirit obtained over public 
sentiment, either through fear or favour, that the 
perpetrators of these enormities have generally 
been permitted to escape the punishment which 
their crimes deserve. 

Such a state of things as this, must not only 
originate in the extensive prevalence of infidel 
sentiments, but presents the very field for their 
bold and unmasked development. Hence, this 
short period has been marked by the open organi- 
zation of infidel clubs, and the extensive propaga- 
tion of infidel sentiments, by the public press and 
by travelling lecturers. And while the disciples of 
Robert Owen and Fanny Wright have been delu- 
ging the land with their licentious doctrines, even 
they have been outstripped by men and women 
pretending to claim the Christian name, and yet 
impiously sapping the foundation of society, by de- 
nouncing the principles of all government from 
the domestic circle to the body politic—insisting on 
the instant annihilation of the relation not only 
between lord and vassal, master and servant, but 
even between parents and children, thereby main- 
taining an idea of liberty and equality, as abhor- 
rent to reason and common sense, as it is to the 
word of God, and which can exist nowhere but in 
the distempered brain of enthusiasts and madmen. 

If such facts do not prove the existence of a 
spirit of impiety and licentiousness, and anarchy, 
which the world never saw before, I know not 
what will. If “unclean spirits like frogs” are 
not now “coming out of the mouth of the dragon, 
and out of the mouth of the beast, and out of the 
mouth of the false prophet,” even “the spirits of 
devils, which go forth unto the kings of the earth 
and of the whole world, to gather them to the bat- 
tle of the great day of God Almighty,” in what 
atmosphere or climate, will those filthy vermin be 
generated ? 

’ And yet, for all this, the Christian world is still 
chanting the favourite lullaby, “ The Church, 
with all her interests,is safe.” There isa pre- 
cious sense, in which this sentiment is true. And 
it was just as true in any other past generation as 
the present. It was true in the apostolic age that 
“the Church was safe,” but that did not insure her 
against centuries of persecution, that deluged the 
earth with “righteous blood.” It was true in the 
days of Constantine, that “the Church was safe,” 
but that did not secure her from horrible corrup- 
tion that entailed upon her ages of darkness. It 
was true in the reformation of the 16th century, 
that “the Church was safe,” but that did not 
preserve her from a Jong season of declension and 
formality, that opened the door for the reign of in- 
fidelity, and the introduction of * another Gospel, 
which is not another.” “ The Church is safe” 
Now, as to her ultimate triumph, and universal do- 
minion of the world. But if, by this sentiment, is 
intended, as it is distinctly avowed by some, that 
her days of darkness are ended, and that she is to 
march forward, with uninterrupted prosperity, and 
constantly increasing energy in the light and glory 
of the millennial day; then it is a delusion, that 
will operate more to her future consternation and 
distress and suffering, than any error that her ad- 


versaries are propatrating. Our blessed Lord fore- | 


warned his followers, in regard to his coming to 
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destroy Jerusalem, that there would be many. false 
Christs crying, “Lo here and lo there,” and 
“ should deceive many :” but he gave such _infalli- 
ble signs of the impending storm, that they were 
able to discover ite approach, and escape the ruin. 
Just as infallible signs are given cf these “ latter 
days;” and never did the book of providence pre- 
sent a plainer commentary on the book of grace. 
“Let HIM THAT READETH, UNDERSTAND.” “A 
ent man foreseeth the evil, and hideth him- 
| ICAIAH. 
For the Presbyterian. | 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


In looking over the columns of a late English 

per, my attention was attracted by the two fol- 

wing advertisements: 

“ Exchange of Duty.—A Clergyman, residing on the 
sea-coast, wishes to Exchange Duty tor two or three 
months. He is desirous to remove inland, to a dry and 
healthy situation on a gravelly soil. Letters with re- 
ferences, to be addressed to Rev. Maximilian Geneste, 
Cowes, Isle of Wight.” 


* A Clergyman, residing in an elevated and particu- 
larly healthy situation within two miles of Bath, wishes 
to intrust the Morning and Evening Duties of his 
church for the months of July and August to some 
like-minded brother, who would kindly consider the use 
of a very comfortable parsonage adjoining the church 
as an acknowledgment of his assistance. An early 
address to Rev. W. H., Post-Office, Scarborough, will 
oblige.” 

Living in a city where it has become a custom, 
for the Presbyterian pastors to be absent during 
most of the summer, and knowing something of the 
difficulties that are experienced in finding supplies 
during their absence, I was struck with the thought 
that such an arrangement ae ie intimated in the 
above notices, would do much to remove the com- 
plaints of our congregations at this season. If our 
pastors find it necessary to go so far from their 
— that they cannot be with them on the 

bbath, would it not be both expedient and prac- 
ticable to establish such an “ exchange of duty,” as 
would be a mutual relief to themselves and their 
brother ministers, as well as be more satisfactory 
to their people, than leaving them to uncertain 
ministrations? Could not.our pastors whose lot is 
cast for the greater part of the year, in “a dry and 
healthy situation on a gravelly soil,” easily agree 
with some “ Clergyman residing on the sea-cuast,” 
to exchange their climate and pulpit for a few 
weeks?! Or if any of our clergymen, although he 
may reside “in an elevated and particularly healthy 
situation,” should wish tospend “ the,months of July 
and August” elsewhere—eay in a a 
in destitute regions—would it not be well before 
he sets out, tu make sure of “ some like-minded 
brother,” whom he would welcome to his “ very 
comfortable parsonage, as an acknowledgment of 
his assistance?’ In many cases this arrangement 
would be a real kindness to a brother, whilst it 
would certainly be a relief to the absent pastor to 
know that he lett his flock in the charge of one, 
like-minded with himself, who would care for their 
souls. And I think this mode of supplying the pul- 
pit would be more equitable than receiving the ser- 
vices of casual supplies wholly gratuitously. 

I am told that twenty years ago it was not the 
practice of the ministers in Philadelphia, to be ab- 
sent from their pulpits during the summer ; and 
that such of them as left the city, took lodgings in 
the vicinity, so that their Sabbath duties were not 
interrupted. 1 must confess I think this was the 
wiser plan, and that it prevented a breach in the 
regular course of the influence of the public means 
of grace, which is sensibly felt as an effect of the 
absenteeism now so common. But if there isa 
necessity for the simultaneous departure of our 
pastors beyond the limits of a convenient reca)l, I 
think that in compassion at least to the sick and , 
ing, some permanent provision should be made for 


the season in every congregation. Ursan. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
Extract from the Annual Report, May, 1840. 


The Board have now discharged the duty of giv- 
ing to the Acoomhly, and to the churches, a brief 
statement of what they have done during the year, 
and of some of the visible results of their opera- 
tions; it remains for them, before closing their re- 
port, to submit a few suggestions, in reference to 
future plans, and operations. 

‘The present position of your Board of Missions, 
and of the Presbyterian Church is in many respects 
deeply interesting, and seems to be favourable for 
united, and efficient action in the great and 
work of spreading the Gospel through our whole 
land. Our beloved Church is now, we trust, a 
homogeneous, united body. The great question 
about the mode of conducting Missionary operations 
is no longer with us a subject of controversy; the 
united voice of the Church has decided, that she is 
under obligation to act in this important work 
through her own constitutional channels, and by 
Boards of her own appointment, and subject to her 
entire direction and control. During the past year, 
the Board have taken measures to obtain as exten- 
sive and accurate information as practicable, in re- 
ference to their whole field of Jabour. For this 
purpose letters have been addressed toa]! the Pres- 
byteries asking definite and full information on 
specified points. Answers have been received from 
a large number of Presbyteries; these answers con- 
tain a vast amount of valuable information, in re- 
gard to both the wants of our country, and the re- 
sources of the church, in men and means. This 
information will be invaluable to your Board, in 
directing them in their future plans and operaticns. 

And in the present healthful and prosperous state 
of the concern, if the Presbyteries cordially co-op- 
erate, and pastors and churches, give their united 
and efficient support, with the blessing of God, 
what may not be effected? Under circumstances so 
favourable for extensive and efficient action much 
certainly may reasonably be expected, and will be 
required of us. 

In former reports the Board have given a gene- 
ral view of the great Missionary field in which they 
are. called to act; they will not here repeat what 
has heen before stated, but would present the same 
subject in a different form. The work assigned 
your Board, contemplates two distinct, and impor- 
tant objects. 

1. To supply vacant churches, and assist weak 
and feeble congregations in the support of pastors, 


and 

2. To extend the boundaries of the Church, by 
employing ministers to preach the Gospel, organize 
new congregations, and form churches in the 
hitherto neglected and waste places of the land. 
With special! reference to these distinct objects, we 
invite attention to our assigned field of labour. 

In this widely extended, and comparatively new 
country, are found many, very many weak and fee- 
ble Presbyterian churches, utterly unable of them- 
selves to support a settled ministry ; these churches 
are found in all the States, in which Presbyterian- 
ism exists. They abound in the South, and through 
the whole of the vast West. Unless aided in the 
support of the Gospel, many of these churches must 
soon become extinct; in rendering aid to such fee- 
ble congregations, the Church only performs the 
part of an affectionate parent, and her reward is 
rich and sure. The salutary effect of such aid is 
soon visible in the increasing strength, and grow- 
ing prosperity of these feeble flocks. Through the 
aid kindly affo by your Board in former years, 
from one to two hundred such churches have been 
able the past year to sustain the Gospel themselves, 
and many of these in their turn are now giving 
liberally, according to their &rength, to extend to 
others, the aid which saved them in the days of 
their weakness. 

Frona variety of circumstances, not necessary 
to detail here, the number of feeble churches is 
rather increasing than diminishing; this is to be 
expected in a country like ours, much of which is 
new, and in which the population is constantly 
changing; these poor, and feeble flocks are a most 
interesting part of the Church’s charge; “ the poor, 
says our Divine Master, ye have always with you,” 
not to be neglected, and suffered to want, but to 
test the love of God’s people, and call forth their 
sweetest charities. 

But we pass on to notice a second object for 


which your Board has been appointed, and it is an 
object of inconceivable magnitude and importance. 
They have iu charge to go beyond the boun- 
daries of the Church, and make aggressions on 


] | occupied by any denomination of evangelical Chris 
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YTERILAN. 


the territories of darkness, to send duly qualified 
men of God 10 preach the Gospel, organize rega- 
tions,aod form churches in the hitherto neglected 
and waste placesof our land; and these waste places 
are very many, and of vast extent. Jn this great 
country, and in the populated portions of it, “there 
remaineth yet, very much land to be possessed” by 
theChurch. There isnota singlestate, within the 
boundaries of the Presbyterian Church, in which 
may not be found at this moment, much ground, un- 


tians. On this subject the Board have made exten- 
sive inquiries, and have much accurate information; 
and the amount of actual destitution in the states 
nerally, is distressing to every Christian heart. 
ut the most extensive fields of this description are 
found in some portions of the South, in the whole 
South West, and in large sections of the West. 
In the South, we notice particularly the states of 
Georgia and Alabama, and the Territory of Florida. 
In each of these there are extensive wastes, and 
from each, the call for intelligent active ministers 
is loud, and pressing. In the South West, includ- 
ing the states of Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas, these moral wastes are still more extensive; 
with the exception of a few favoured spots, the 
whole of that extensive, and important section of 
our country is strictly Missionary ground, and many 
ions of it as utterly destitute of all gospel privi- 
egeas India. And through the whole of the great 
western valley are found extensive wastes. We 
would specify particularly the state of Missouri, 
and the large Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
as furnishing extensive, and most important Mis- 
sionary fields, and calling loudly on the Church for | 
immediate, and much more energetic action. 

For the supply of theeo widely extended wastes 
the itincrant plan must generally be adopted; your 
Board have now more than twenty itinerant Mis- 
sionaries in the field. But what are these fur suchan 
extent of territory, and for so many thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands of people? Had we two hun- 
dred instead of ‘wenty, there would be room for all, 
and immense wastes would still remain unsupplied. 
We need a great company of able devoted men, 
publish the Word through these immense moral 
wastes, 

There is still another interesting class of people, 
and their number is not smal], earnestly calling upon 
your Board to send them help. In several portions 
of our country are found churches, which have 
hitherto been under the influence of a lax Presby- 
terianism, but which are now anxious to be supp i- 
ed with preachers of a different stamp from those 
on whose ministry they have been accustomed to 
attend; while scattered through a number of the 
States are found individuals, and companies, who, 
from conscientious motives, and from love to what 
they believe to be God’s truth, and the order of his 
house, have separated from churches with which 
they have been formerly connected, and are now in 
a - measure destitute of Gospel privileges. 

n behalf of these, from many sections of the 
Church, your Board, during the past year, have re- 
ceived the most tender and affecting appeals. 
They have entreated us to send them good, sound 
Presbyterian ministers to supply their vacancies, 
and to collect and organize into churches these 
scattered, and destitute families; to meet the exi- 
gencies of s@h will require the laboursof itinerant 
Missionaries of estublished reputation for wisdom 
and sound discretion. How far it falls within the 
province of your Board to meet such calls, and how 
far it will be in their power to do it, is left for the 
Church to decide. 

But in addition to our own country, there is an- 
other most interesting field on our border, separated 
from us by only a small stream, and which is rap- 
idly populating . our own citizens, which claims 
our attention. The republic of Texas, as a Mis- 
sionary field, from a variety of circumstances, has 
strong claims on the Church in these United States. 
The Presbyterian Church, with laudable zeal, has 
entered this field; a numberof our Missionaries are 
now there, they have been received with a cordial 
welcome, and are doing good; and as a Church, we 
stand pledged to this new and rising republic, to fur- 
nish for them, as we may be able, the means for 
spiritual instruction. This pledge the Presbyterian 
Church will not fail to redeem. The whole of this 
extensive territory is now open to our Missiona- 
ries, and in most of the rising wwns and villages, 
churches could be formed immediately, small at 
first, but which, from the rapid increase of popula- 
tion, we may rationally expect would gain strength; 
and at no distant period be able to sustain the Gos- 
pel within themselves. To meet the calls from 
this field, a number of Missionaries will be requir- 
ed, and we want strong men, who will go there 
prepared to cast in their lot with the people, and 
“determined to know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

Such, in brief, is the field in which your Board 
are called to Jabour, and such the work they are 
expected to perform ; many hundredsof feeble Pres- 
byterian churches, scattered, through more than 
twenty of our states and territories are dependent 
on the aid we furnish, to enable them to sustain a 
stated ministry, and hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow citizens, “dwellers in the wilderness,” and 
inhabiting the extensive moral wastes, which 
abound in our land, call earnestly and loudly for that 
Gospel “ which bringeth salvation.” From the 
view we have taken, it must be sufficiently obvi- 
ous to all; to meet the pressing exigencies of our 
country, and of the churches, many additional min- 
isters will be required ; and to sustain them in their 
important work, a large addition to our funds will 
be absolutely necessary. Among other important 
facts disclosed by the correspondence of the Board 
with the Presbyteries, is the alarming one of the 
paucity of well qualified ministers, available to 
meet the pressing demand for the great Missionar 
work. New as the information may be to some, it 
is a startling fact, there are comparatively few 
Presbyterian ministers, who have health and quali- 
fications for the work, now unemployed; and your 
Board have spared no means in their power to bring 
into the field the whole efficient force of our minis- 
try. ‘The Church stands in great, and distressing 
need of well qualified, energetic ministers, to meet 
the’ pressing calls made upon her, from our own 
land, and from other lands; and she is called upon 
at this moment, with special importunity to pray 
the Lord of the Harvest, to raise up, and send forth, 
a host of able labourers into his harvest; and to sus- 
lain the men we have, and may be able to obtain 
for the coming year, in the places where they are 
most needed, and where is the best prospect of do- 
ing extensive and permanent good, it is equally ob- 
vious, will require a large increase of funds, to 
meet at all the pressing demands made upon your 
Board—the number of itinerant Missionaries must 
be greatly increased— whose support in our extend- 
ed desolations, must necessarily increase our ex- 
penditures. 

And now the great question submitted to the 
churches, is—What plan shal] be adopted most 
effectually to accomplish the great work spread be- 
fure them! Of the ability of thé churches to fur- 
nish all the means necessary for the energetic pro- 
secution of this work there can be no question, and 
equally obvious is the Church's duty in this matter, 
to employ her united strength to urge onward thia 
greatand all important enterprise. What is neces- 
sary to ensure on her part, a wise and energetic 
discharge of duty in this matter? 

The first thing which seema necessary in order 
to this is—a vivid and abiding impression of the 
obligation resting upon the whole Church, and on 
every individual officer and member, toaim steadily 
and constantly, at the great and leading end of all 
church organization—the universal spread of a 
pure Gospel. 

A second requisite in this work, seems to be, 
wisdom “to know the signs of the times,” to un- 
derstand the Providence and word of God; both of 
which obviously call fur the most prompt and ener- 
getic action. 

A third requisite for the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of this great work, is oneness of feel- 
ing, and unily of action in the whole body. In 
this work emphatically “union is strength ;” united, 
harmonious action, is strong, effective action. 

A fourth requisite on the part of the churches is, 
an enlarged catholic liberality, a liberality in full 
proportion to the Church’s ability, and a liberality 
which has for its object, the promotion of the great 
cause, without reference to sectional, or geographi- 
cal lines. In giving to this object, all sectional and 
local feelings should be laid aside ; we should feel, 
there is but one field, and that field is the world, and 


Foreign Missions, (a advance the cause in all 
tions of ourlaod. ‘hie principle, universally acted | 
upon would be equally beneficial to the whole, and 
to every particular section of the Missionary field. 

5. We further need in this glorious work a great 
increase of spiritual energy, and holy zeal, and an 
absorbing love to Christ and the souls of men. 
And above all, and in all we do in this work, we 
need a and abiding sense of entire depen- 
dence on ing to unceasing, importunate 
prayer. It ig God’s work, we are but instruments, 

ving bo power but what we receive, and all our 
plans, however wisely laid, and diligently prose- 
cuted have noefficiency, but what God givea them. 
How important then, how necessary epirit of 
prayer! 

Let the Church then be united, and bring her 
energies to bear upon this 

reat work; let the Presbyteries, \o whom power 
this matter on whom obligation 
resis,do wisely and faithfully their part of the 
work. Let pastorsand elders give their influence, 
and unite their efforts; and let every 
church feel, that it is his privilege, not less than 
his duty to have a share in the good work. In the 
work before us, the immortal work of evangelizing 
millions, let us rouse each latent energy; let us be 
willing to endure privations, and make sacrifices, 
and if necessary brave opposition, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ; the encouragement for labour is 
great, the times are propitious. God himself, by 
the energies of his blessed Spirit has gone before 
us, the tokens of his special presence are plain! 
visible, and beckon us forward; lét us then, wit 
one heart, and one soul, in the faith of the Gospel, 
in the good will of brethren, in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ, pledge ourselves to each other, to the 
church and to God, that we will unite our prayers, 
our influence, and our efforts, to fill all the dark 
places of the land with the light of God’s salvation. 
The cause in which we are embarked must suc- 
ceed ; it is the cause of God, and shal! prevail. 


THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Extract from a debate in the British Parliament, 
(House of Lords,) June 16, on the Earl of Aber- 
deen’s Bill. 


‘The Earl of Aberdeen. From the best consid- 
eration which he had been able to give it, he was 
satisfied that this question must be settled, if the 
disputes which now existed were to be termina- 
ted, and the preservation of the Established church 
of that country maintained, by a Bill like the one 
which he brought forward, or one founded upon 
similar principles. As he stated on a former day, 
since the Bill was introduced he had reason to be- 
lieve that the Bill was approved of, and that he 
feltthe greatest satisfaction at the manner in which 
it had been received in Scotland. It had been re- 
ceived by the exemplary clergy with the greatest 
satisfaction, and by the respectable of the laity of 
all classes, Scarcely a day passed thet he did not 
receive from various parts of Scotland the most 
urgent entreaties to proceed with the measure. 
(Hear.) It was undoubtedly true that the General 
Assembly had taken a less favourable view of it. 
On a previous evening a noble Marquis opposite 
had stated that one of the speakers in that Assem- 
bly had represented that if the Bill were not 
agreed to by the Assembly, that he (Lord Aber- 
deen) would most probably withdraw it. Now, 
although he regretted that the Bill was not appro- 
ved of, and although it might be natural to infer 
that he would not like to press forward a measure 
under such circumstances, still he must say that 
he should not act in that manner and abandon a 
measure at the first display of opposition. With 
regard to the decision of the General Assembly, 
which he was inclined to treat with every proper 
respect, he thought that in the objections urged, 
their lordships, who might have objections of their 
own, would never concur. This he would say, 
that he thought no man in that house would be 
found to support the objections urged by the speak- 
ers in the General Assembly. He must say that 
he considered their propositions as extravagant and 
monstrous, and he was inclined to believe that 
their lordships would entertain the same opinion 
ee paw them. He had heard a whisper that he 
had not sufficiently attended to the interests of the 
people. But he thought that this could not in jus- 
tice be said. If any noble Jord could tell him in 
what oor he was to act, so as to give more 
power, without abrogatin tronage, he would 
adopt the He wished to givé every- 
thing that could be given to the people, consist- 
ently with the protection of patronage. 

The Marquis of Breadalhane said, that being 
satisfied that this Bill would prove as unsatisfac- 
tory to the people of Scotland (in opposition to 
what the noble Ear! had lately asserted,) as it had 
done to the General Assembly of the Church, he 
felt he could not do otherwise than ask their lord- 
ships to pause before they proceeded further. He 
was quite ready to bear his testimony to the at- 
tachment which he well knew the noble Earl felt 
for the Presbyterian Church. He was, as he was 
sure all their Jordships were, ready to bear testi- 
mony to the singleness of purpose, and the purity 
of purpose, which had induced him to bring for- 
ward this question; but whilst he said thus much, 
and whilst he congratulated himself and the 
Church of Scotland that the noble lord had also 
given his assent to the principle of non-intrusion, 
and also of the independence of the Church of 
Scotland—whilst he had given his assent to those 
as fundamental principles of the Presbyterian es- 
tablishment—yet, on the application of these prin- 
ciples, both as to their mode and degree, there was 
a wide difference between them. He had intro- 
duced this Bill, he was well aware, on these prin- 
ciples; but when he looked at it, and examined 
its details, notwithstanding what the noble Earl 
had lately addressed to their lordships, he was ata 
loss to find these principles, according to his un- 
derstanding, embodied. He believed also that was 
the opinion of the General Assembly when they 
came to those Resolutions, some of which the noble 
Earl had referred to, in opposition to this Bill. Un- 
less their lordships went to the root of the evil— 
unless they did that which was in accordance with 
the true principles of the Presbyterian Church, 
they would only lend their aid to a meddling mode 
of legislation, which would create no satisfaction 
in the country. The noble Lord then argued that 
this Bill affected the spiritual independence of the 
Church. Having thus very briefly referred to this 
part of the question, he asked their lordships sol- 
emnly and seriously to deliberate on this great and 
most importaut question—not rashly to do that 
which would be considered a great blow and dis- 
couragement to the Church (hear, hear)—which 
would seriously affect it—which would alienate the 
people from the Church. You might havea Church 
established by law, but you would not have a 
Church established in the hearts and affections of 
the people. He would implore their lordships to 
consider whether they could not devise some 
means, rather than rashly to run headlong without 
being cognizant of all the minute details of this 
question—whether a Commission could not be is 
sued and applied most usefully, in order to inves- 
tigate it in all its details. He asked their Jordships 
to come furward and defend the pastors of the 
Church. In conclusion, he moved that the Bill be 
read a second time this day six months. 

The Earl of Rosebery said, that this was a sub- 
ject upon which he had hitherto refrained from de- 
livering his opinion, because he felt that it was not 
only inconvenient, but might be detrimental. He 
was also induced to refrain from delivering his sen- 
timents, because, not being a member of the Church 
of Scotland, he himself hesitated very much whe- 
ther he might not be rising to addre-s their Lord- 
ships on a subject which he did not thoroughly un- 
derstand; but on the present occasion he felt it to 
be impossible to give a silent vote on the second 
reading of the Bill of his Noble Friend, as it might 
be somewhat strange that he should not rise on such 
an occasion as the present, and state what his opin- 
ions and sentiments were on one of the most mo- 
mentous questions which affected the country to 
which he belonged. He was the more encouraged 
to do this, because, although an avowed and attach- 
ed member of the Church of England, he was one 
of those who thought the Presbyterian as much a 
branch of the Christian Church as the one to which 
he belonged, and although that opinion might be 
considered as somewliat latitudinarian in principle, 
it was, nevertheless, one which he sincerely held 


should give fur Domestic Missions, as we give for 


as most reconcileable to the true principles of Pro- 


testantism. He would briefly advert to the position 
which the General Assembly held on this question. 
The Noble Earl and other high authorities had 
stated that the General Assembly had violated the 
law. He wished to remind their Lordships of the 
inciples on which the Church of Scotland relied. 
hey said that in spiritual matters the Church had 
exclusive and omnipotent jurisdiction; that with 
these the State had no right to interfere; that 
rather than surrender this juriediction to the State, 
they were ready to give up all the endowments 
which the State had conferred on them, and that in 
fact they were bound by the civil and statute law 
to renounce them. But he must say, that if the 
General Assembly were of opinion that this wae a 
fundamental! principle of their Church, flowing from 
the Scriptures, he could not say they were wrong 
in asserting that opinion, and, if they could, in 
abiding by it. He was fur from vindicating all the 
opinions uttered in the General Assembly, though 
he thus expressed his assent to the reasonableness 
of this position. 

The Earl of down, said that when the 
Noble Ear! (Aberdeen) brought forward his measure 
he (Earl Camperdown) had no doubt that he did so 
in the bona fide beliet that the General Assembly 
would readily adopt it; but the result had shown 
that he had been very much disappointed. The 
Assembly had not obeyed their Lordships’ decision 
when sitting as a Court of Law, and it was not 
likely that the Assembly would now obey an Act of 
Parliament. Their Lordships had explained the 
law, and the Assembly had disobeyed it; and his 
(Earl Camperdown’s) opinion was, that they would 
not obey the law. (Hear, hear.) The Church, he 
thought, was acting most foolishly, and in his opin- 
ion they were endangering-Jt as an Establishment. 
(Hear, hear.) The Noble Earl here read an ex- 
tract from a pamphlet written by Dr. Ure in sup- 
port of his opinions, and pr ed to remark that 
the decision in the Auchterarder case did not in 
any — interfere with the rights of the Church. 
He still thought if Her Majesty’s Government 
could have devised any measure by which the ques- 
tion could have been settled, that such a measure 
would have been desirable; but he thought there 
was no occasion for the Government to interfere. 
He thought the courts had sufficient authority, and 
he hoped that the courts would interfere, and would 
throw a shield over those clergymen who had been 
alluded to. He had no hesitation whatever in say- 
ing, that if they enforced the proposed law on the 
Assembly at present they would create a schism in 
the Church. (Hear, hear.) 

The Earl of Dalhousie said, he felt called upon 
to address their lordships on this occasion, being 
himself a Presbyterian, and an office-bearer in the 
Church, and having also borne some share in intro- 
ducing the question before their Jordships. He felt 
bound to oppose the Amendment of the noble Mar- 
quis. It was quite true, as it had been observed, 
that the Veto law was not the question before their 
lordships, and he would take up the ground which 
the noble Marquis had himself adopted, that the 
General Assembly had done no more than was their 
duty, and that the principle they contended for 
was a fundamental principle of that Church, He 
(the Earl of Dalhousie,) would deny that the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion without reason assigned, and 
to be judged of by the Presbytery, was a funda- 
cent law or any law of the Church of Scotland. 
(Hear, hear.) The principle had never been adopt- 
ed without reason assigned. The principle was 
laid down in the Second Book of Discipline; and 
it was to be understood, that no one was to be in- 
troduced into the Church, if objected toon the prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion, without reagon assigned. He 
would quote as his authorities for this doctrine the 
Church of Geneva, the parent Church of Scot- 
land, and the celebrated Beza, the preceptor of 
Andrew Melville, the author of the Second Book 
of Discipline of the Scottish Church. The noble Earl 
proceeded to cite a number of authorities, from the 
time of Melville down to the period of 1834, for 
the purpose of proving that the ministers could 
only be rejected by the congregations upon rea- 
sons assigned, and to be judged of by the Presby- 
tery. He would say that.the agitation on this sub- 

ject in Scotland wasa clerical agitation. (Cheers. ) 

n England it seemed to be thought that the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the mirror of the opinion of the 
veople of Scotland, but such was not the fact. In 
a former Assembly his proposition was rejected by 
& majority of thirty-seven, which in the last meet- 
ing was increased to eighty-seven ; still it was a 
fact, that the greajer part of those who supported 
the veto in the General Assembly, would be glad 
to accept the Bill now on their ships’ table.— 
(Hear, hear.) True, indeed, the General Assem- 
bly said, that though they would not submit to the 
Civil Courts, they would submit to the enactments 
of the Legislature, meaning thereby, if the Legis- 
lature should enact — but what they appro- 
ved of. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) But it would 
be impossible for those gentlemen to coftinue mem- 
bers of the established Church, and yet refuse to 
obey the laws under which that Church had been 
established. Dr. Chalmers said, they would not 
be less a Church if they were stripped of all the 
privileges and endowments they now enjoyed, and 
capeulll unsheltered to the breeze, or compelled to 
take refuge in caves, than while they were admit- 
ted to the houses of the establishment. But as 
long as they called themselves members of an es- 
tablished Church in Scotland, they must abide by 
the law which constituted it. Ay, and he should 
pay the clergy of Scotland must not enjoy the pri- 
vileges and endowments of an establishment, and 
refuse to fulfil the conditions attached to it. (Hear.) 
He, for his own part, was decidedly opposed to the 
existence of the veto, and he rejected it upon the 
principle that, even if the people themselves pos- 
sessed such a power, it would be destructive of the 
whole fabric of the Church of Scotland. 

Viscount Melbourne, said he would offer no 
opinion upon the Bill, neither would he say whether 
its provisions were in accordance with or varied 
from the law of Scotland, but he would say that it 
did seem to him, and he hoped it would also so appear 
to their Lordships, that it was by no means so cer- 
tain to be of advantage asto render it prudent to 

roceed with it. The object sought to be effected 
y his noble friend was the termination of the divi- 
sions which had existed for some time past in the 
Church of Scotland, and thereby to restore peace 
and harmony amongst its members; but in endea- 
vouring to effect this object the promoters of the 
Bill ought to be careful not to take a step which 
would not prove satisfactory to all parties con- 
cerned. 

Lord Brougham said he certainly believed it 
was hardly possible to exaggerate the unhappy 
state of things that at present existed in Scotland. 
Would it be believed that that Bill of the noble 
Earl was held out to the people of Scotland, as an 
encroachment upon the rights of the Church; that 
it was an attempt to diminish its power! He could 
say that in part his noble friend had assigned his 
reason for voting against it. Another reason why 
he did so, was because, in his opinion, it tended too 
much to increase the power of the Church. 


RESTORATION OF THE JEWS. 

Accounts from Syria give some curious particu- 
lars of Sir Moses Montefiore’s proceedings, during 
his late visit to Palestine. Some years ago, there 
were rumours of Mr. Rothschild’s design to employ 
his wealth in the purchase of Jerusalem. If that 
scheme, amid its sublimity, savoured of the roman- 
tic; the positive acts of Sir Moses exhibit an 
anxiety to gather the wanderers to the neighbour- 
hood of their ancient home and future hopes, that 
they may await events on the ground where they 
can best be made to the 
— During his pilgrimage, he sought his 
ay to the of his and having 
instituted strict inquiries respecting the various 
biblical antiquities, and ascertained the amount of 
duty which the sacred places and villages paid to 
the Egyptian Government to be about 64,000 pur- 
ees; about seven hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars, he proposed to the viceroy of pt, that 
he Sir Moses, would pay that revenue out of his 
own pocket, as the price for that prince’s permission 
to him to colonize all those places with the children 
of Israel. The offer it is said, has been accepted ; 
subject to the condition, that the colony shall be con- 
sidered national; and not under European protec- 

tion. —Scottish Christian Herald, May 30, 1840. 


It is matter of great selfabasement, and full 


f of our depravity, that sin, the only thing 
which God hates, we should hate so little. —Adam. 
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‘THE FINAL ACGOUNT, 
Our giving up our eecount to God will display 

the power and authority of the Judge. 

We have rémarked before, that all power and 


judgment is committed unto the Son; and in that 
day he will display the arm ofhis power; his au- 


thority shall be displayed, in sending his angels to 
rouse the dead, a them all to his ber, in 
giving them a sentence of impartiality and justice, 

banishing ungodly sinners to remediless woe, 


and in receiving his favourites to the kingdom of 


eternal glory. And this power, majesty, and au- 
thority. will be displayed before the whale com- 
pany of angela and 
mnen, from the firet that was created to the last that 
died; and the host of wicked angels, and condem- 
ned souls. Before all these, our Jesus will display 
his eternal er and Godhead, to the glorifica- 
tion of all his attributes and perfections ; the justi- 
fying all his dealings; and the final happiness or 
complete and eternal misery of every individual. 
“* Now consider this, » ye that forget » lest he 
tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver.” 
R»-member, that he who will be your Judge is al- 
mighty; that hie power is uncontrolled, snd that 
the weight of his vengeance wil] be intolerable. 
Every one‘of you must give an account of your- 
selves to God. Oh that his grace and mercy may 
be manifested, in welcoming us to everlasting hap- 
iness, instead of his vengeance being edeged, 
n banishing us from his presence, and from the 
glory of his power. ~ 
_ This awful subject is calculated to alarm the 
sinner, comfort the believer, and instruct us all. 
When the apostle Paul reasoged of judgment to 
come, Felix trembled. And does not this subject, 
O sinner, affect thee? Can you be stupid and un- 
affected when you hear of the account you must 
shortly give? Those who at thet awful day are 
found Christless, will also be speechless, hopeless, 
and helpless! How will their heads hang down, 
and their knees knock together! Oh, what pale 
faces, quivering lips, and fainting hearts! Oh, 
dreadful day! when the earth shall be trembling, 
the stars falling, the trumpet sounding, the dead 
rising, the elements melting, and the world on 
‘fire! Recollect the soleinn tribunal before which 
you must appear, the impartia! sentence you will 
receive, and the happiness or misery which will 
be your portion. hat kind of account will you 
have togive of your talents, your time, or any thing 
with which you have been favoured? Oh that this 
a might be properly impressed on your hearts 
and consciences, then you would never trifle with 
solemn things! You would be often examining 
yourselves, that you might know whether you had 
@ good hope through grace. Remember that you 
have been warned of approaching danger, and of 
appointed death and judgment. Say not, with 
many of old, “ Where isthe promise of his com- 
ing ! for since the fathers fell asleep, al! things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the crea- 
tion.” There are sufficient proofs froin reason and 
revelation, that there will be a judgment-day ; and 
woe be unto those who are not anxiously concern- 
ed —_ ihe decision of their state on that import- 
ant day. 
We said that the subject was calculated to com- 
fort the believer. The second advent of Christ is 
to the Christian a desirable event: he loves his ap- 
and says, Come, Lord Jesus, come quick- 
y-” Atthat day, when he shall give an account 
of himself unto Cod, all his woes will be redressed. 
No longer shall he have to mourn overa body of 
sin anddvath. No more shall he cry out, Deliver 
me from temptation. All his sorrows will be done 
away: the Lamb, that is in the midst of the throne, 
shail wipe away all tears from his eyes. Then the 
pardon of all his sins will be declared. God will 
show to angele, men, and devils, that he is well 
pleased for the righteousness’ sake of Christ. All 
the angelic host will admire and adore the grace 
which has been displayed in his conversion; and 
the saint himself shallgay, Amen, to all the praise. 
For he shall come to be admired in his saints, and 
to be glorified in all them that believe. At that 
day his soul will be taken to eternal glory, to dwell 
forever in the contemplation of the Saviour’s beau- 
ties, enjoying his eternal smiles. God will be his 
eternal all, and he shall be full of glory. But-‘eye 
has not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive, what God has 
prepared for them that love him.” 

v conclude :—This subject instructs us all; it 
teaches us to be concerned to be always ready for 
our account; to walk humbly and closely with our 
God ; to sit lovse to a)] created objects; and to set 
our affections on things above; to improve all our 
mercies; to redeem every hour of our time ; to hear 
the word of God, so that we may profit; to look for 
the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal 
life; and to keep in view the end of our journey, 
being constantly looking unto Jesus, In short, 
what our text first said to the Romans, it now says 
to us all,—“ Watcn.”—Spencer’s Di ses. 


A WARNING TO MOTHERS. 


T knew a little girl of twelve years of age, who 
lett her father’s house and went into a neighbour- 
ing town to reside with her uncle and aunt. 

They soon found that she deceived them and 
lied to them on various occasions. They con- 
versed with her faithfully and seriously, and 
charged her never to be guilty of such a sin 
again. She was pleasant and willing to do 
what she could, and in other things obeyed her 
uncle and aunt. But she seemed to be given to 
deceiving and lying. She was repeatedly found 

uilty of it. She was told that she would ruin 
es character here, and her soul for ever, if she 
did not break off this practice; that it was always 
best to be honest and tell the truth. But nothing 
seemed to have the desired effect, though she 
would promise not to do so any more. 

After she had been guilty of this sin one day, 
and after another serious talk with her, her uncle 
told her, that he must try something else and if 
she ever deceived them, or lied to them again, he 
should punish her with a rod; unpleasant as it was 
to use the rod upon a girl so large, it must be done, 
or she would. be ruined. 

It was not many weeks, however, before she 

was found to have told a falsehood. Her uncle 
reminded her of his promise, and went out and 
brought in the rod, showed it to her, and told her 
that he must do as he said he sbould, but that he 
would give her one hour to think of what she 
had done, and of the punishment she was to re- 
ceive. At the expiration of the hour, he came in, 
conversed with her agsin, and gave her another 
hour to think of it. hen another hour passed 
he took the rod, called her to him and applied ita 
few times, and then stopped and reasoned with 
her ; she appeared humbled. Her uncle asked her 
how many blows he should give her? She wept, 
and mildly replied, “ Uncle, punish me as much as 
you think I deserve. But,” said she “my mother 
brought me to this; whenl was a child, 
she taught me to deceive and lie tomy father, 
and now I am brought to this.” Oh! had that 
mother been present to hear the cutting reproof of 
her child must it not have pierced her to the heart, 
and filled her with thedeepest agony eg of what 
she had done! Must she not have felt/that possibly, 
through her teaching, her daughter might at last 
have her part, with all “ liars, in the lake that burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone.” 

What @ warning to mothers to be careful what 
they teach their children, lest at last their chil- 
dren should point to them as the means of their 
ruin.— Sabbath School Visiter. 


~~ 


SABBATH SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 


The Sabbath School celebration in Buffalo, New 
York, on Tuesday 14th inst., as appears from the 
Journal, was one of the most beautiful and interest- 
ing public exhibitions ever witnessed in that place. 
_ Over three thousand children marched in procession 
with appropriate bannere, and under the charge of 
their teachers. The mayor, aldermen, and officers 
of the United States troops, beeides thousands of 
citizens, witnessed the ceremonies of the day. 
Twelve thousand cakes were purchased of the ba- 
kers, and an abundant supply of suitable refresh- 
ments was furnished by benevolent citizens, The 
children of twenty-two schools belonging to Buffa- 
jo and the surrounding towns were in attendance, 
and also those in the Orphan Asylum and the Se- 
neca Mission. 


ified spirits; the race of 


A GOOD MAN GONE. | 


- From the Christian Panoply, we learn that “ the 
Rev. John H. Church, D:D., of Pelham, closed hi 
labourson earth, on Friday, June 12, 

Dr. Church bas long been in teeble health, and 
a on the confines of the world of spirits. 

ben he last met the General Association, he 
seemed tottering under infirmity ; and he then ap- 

ared to feel that his labours were nearly over. 

is funeral took place on Monday, 15th. Dr. 
Woods, of Andover, at the request of Dr. Church, 
preached the funeral sermon; the text, selected by 
Dr. C. himeelf, was 2 Tim. i. 18, “ The Lord grant 
unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord 
in that day.” 

‘* The speaker remarked in the commencemen 
that he stood there by the particular request of the de- 
ceased, whose Jast hour in conversation he enjoyed; 
that in that conversation he was desired to preach 
at the funeral of the deceased, whenever it shuuld 
occur; and that the above text shuuld be used for 
that purpose. He was desired also to urge this 
point and to urge it strongly, namely, that Cliris. 
tians will need divine mercy in the day of the Lord, 
that ministers, as well as others, will need mercy 
in the day of judgment. 

The preacher then ed to consider at con- 
siderable length, the doctrine of salvation by grace, 
and how this doctrine was exemplified by the de- 
cessed. He said it was the object of his faith— 
that it had been for more than forty years the mat- 
ter of his experience—that it was clearly and 
practically demonstrated in his life; and that in his 
death it was his theme and chiefest solace. ‘The 
sermon was an able and solemn production. Some 
parts of it were very affecting, especially those 
which related to the acquaintance and Christian 
fellowship which had long existed between the 
speeker and the deceased. 

Dr. Church has long been one of the fathers 
among the Congregational ministers of New 
Hampshire. He was the standing Secretary of 
the General Association; a Trustee of Andover 
Theological Seminary; a Trustee of Dartmouth 
College ; and likewise an officer in various bene- 
volent Associations, It is not for us to write his 
eulogy; that is engraven on the hearts of his 
brethren, and of the churches of New Hampshire.” 

We had the pleasure of knowing Dr. Church. 
A warmer admirer of the doctrines of grace we 
have not known. He was also an eminently hum- 
ble man. His patriarchal appearance impressed 
many persons in the Assembly of 1838, of which 
body he wasa member. O that our country may 
be blessed with many as sound, and firm, and hum- 
ble men as he was, who shall be a defence against 
om a of error and sin.— Watchman of the 


A GOOD EXAMPLE. 


At the last General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, it was resolved in accordance with many 
previous suggestions, and in consequence of the 
Report of a Committee, to employ the probationers 
of the Church in the destitute districts of Scotland. 
A large sum was set apart for this purpose, and a 
Committee appointed. ‘That Committee has rvsolv- 
ed to give sums, not exceeding 20/. a year, in aid 
of the maintenance of preaching stations, and ap- 
plications are now being made to the various Pre 
byteries for information in regard to the districts | 
that are really destitute. It is hoped from 100 to 

young men may be employed. A more impor- 
tant plan, orfone more likely to be extensively use- 
ful, it is scarcely possible toimagine. We heartily 
recommend it to the strenuous supportof the friends 
of truth. Many districts will thus be brought with- 
in the range of the Gospe] sound, in which churches 
would never have been erected in the first instance, 
or perhaps not at all; the true object of church ex- 
tension will become apparent, and a race of effici- 
ent ministers will be trained up by previous disci- 
pline.— Witness. 


DUMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Sus-Treasury Law. —The bill for the establish - 
ment of the sub-treasury system has received the sip- 
nature of the President, and is officially published in 
the Globe and other official papers. It goes into im- 
mediate effect, but a part of its provisiens are prospec- 
tive. ‘I'he act requires the appointment of four Keceiv- 
ers General of puvlic money, one of whom is to be * lo- 
cuted’ in the city of Boston, and to receive a salary v: 
$2500 per annum. ‘The salary of the Receiver Gener- 
al at New York ts to be $4000, and of those of Charies- 
ton and St. Louis $2500. ‘I'he treasurer of the Mint at 
Philadelphia, who will perform the duties ot Receiver 
General, is to receive an additiun to his salary of $5u0, 
and the ‘Treasurer of the Branch Mint at New UOrlans 
an addition of $1000. ‘I'he following notice of a part 
ot the provisions of the act is trom the New York 
Evening Post: 

“ froin this time forward one fourth of all the reven- 
ucs of the United States, whether they accrue from 
duties on imported goods, or trom the sale of lands, or 
from taxes, or trou debts due to the government, must 
be received in gold and silver, the constitutional cur- 
rency. ‘l'his arrangement will continue until the thirti- 
eth of next June, aiter which another fourth of the reve. 
nue must be received in gold and silver, inaking half ot 
the whole. After the t irtieth of Junc, 1842, another 
fourth, and after the thirtieth of June, 1843,the entire 
amount of the revenues of every description, including 
payments at the post office, must be received in specie 
only. ‘This is the substance of the nineteenth section 
of the law providing tor the collection and saie keeping 
of the revenue, which has been passed by Congress—a 
section commonly known by the name of the specie 
clause. It accomplishes the entire change in three 
years. 

The officers who make payments in behalf of the 
United States, must, in the meantime, make them in 
the currency which the act permits to be received, and 
after the thirtieth of June, 1843, they must pay out 
only gold and silver. : 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PREsIDENT.—By and with the 

advice aud consent of the Senate. 
RECEIVERS GENERAL. 

Stephen Allen, at the city of New York, in the State 
of New York. 

Isaac Hill, at the city of Boston, in the State of 
Massachusetts. 

Joseph Johnson, at the city of Charleston, in the 
State -of South Carolina. 

George Peun, at the city of St. Louis, in the State of 

issouri, 

A Soutnern Factrory.—The Baltimore American 
states that Laurel Factory, in Prince George’s county. 
Maryland, contains about 4500 spindles, working up 
about 22U0) bales of cotton a year, and turning out daily 
upwards of 7000 yards of heavy shectings. Connect- 
ed with the works are a large machine shop, saw mill, 
grist mill, and a sfore extensively supplied, which does 
a large business. ‘I'he hands employed are regularly 
paid off once in two weeks, and the amount thus dis- 
bursed is $45,000 perannum. ‘There isa school main- 
tained at the cxpense of the proprictors, where the chi!- 
dren of the village are gratuitously taught; and « suita- 
ble building for divine worship is also provided. 


ANoTHER Sap Warninc.—On the 4th inst. as two 
young lads at ‘Ware Village, Mass. were amusing 
themselves with guns and powder, one of the guns 
was carelessly or accidentally discharged, and Silas 
Washburn, aged 15 years, while standing within three 
feet of the muzzle received the charge in his breast. 
The wad entered his body, from which time until July 
11, he lingered in extreme suffering, when death came 
to his relicf; adding another to the many previous 
warnings to parents of the often fatal impcopriety of 
permitting children to sport with gunpowder. 


Fine at Syracusz, N. Y.—The Eagle Tavern at 
Syracuse, with its stables and outhouses, the lumber 
yard of Messrs. Reynolds & Co., a snap and candle 
factory, a joiner’s shop, and a lot of old buildings con- 
taining about thirty Irish families, were consumed on 
Thursday last. 


Cotton Prosrrcts—The Red River papers speak 
in high terms of the appearance of their crops in that 
section. Rains had lately fallen, which watered the 
cotton and corn crops, most of which required it, and 
they present the most flattering aspect of a full, rich 
harvest. 

In Mississippi, says the Free Trader, the cotton 
prospects are grand almost beyond parallel where the 
soil has suffered no inundation. Poth on high grounds 
and on river bottoms, the growth has been astonish. 
ingly rapid; and if serene, dry weather should come 
on as expected, great quantities of cotton will be pick- 
edin Adams county and in the parish of Concordia, 
opposite side of the river in the month of July. 

Tue Norris Enoines.—The Liverpool correspon- 
dent ofthe New York Courier says :—*“ The Birming- 
ham and Gloucester Railway Company have received 
six locomotive engines from Mr. Norris, of Philadel- 


t, | New 


| rn the first experiment was made on Friday 
The result, according to the Birmingham Ller- 


THE PRESB 


ald, has “surpassed all expectations.” That steam 

locomotive engines should be imported from Philadel- 

one 


ewcastle, « of the curiosities of the present 
curious age.” 
Antuaactre lnon.— Accounts from the Crane 


Iron Company's turnace on the Lehigh Canal, near 
Allentown, state the workmen now tap once in 15 
hours—the last tap produced over three and a hal! tons 
of first rate No. 1 pigs. The production ot this fur- 
nace daily increases. It has been in bla-t about ten 
days, and is now making at the rate of 40 tons a week, 
and it is expected will gradually increase up to 60 tons 
a week, 

Auterep Nores.—A friend called on us yesterday 
to stute that ove dollar notes of the new emission of the 
Hope and Delaware Bridge Company, at Lam- 
bertville, altered to tens, are in circulation. ‘they are 
marked letter B, and dated March 4th, 1840. The 
alteration is said to be remarkably well done, and cal- 
culated to deceive even goud judges. ‘Ihe public are 
cautioned in relution to them.—N. Am. 

Resicnation or Juvce Porter.—The Easton Demo- 
crat announces Judge Porter's resignation ot his judi- 
cial functions. He resumes the practice of the law at 
Easton, Pa. 


Crors in Ruopr Istanp.—The Providence Journal 
of Thursday says: ‘I'he crops in this vicinity never 
looked better. ‘Ihe grass crop is partly gathered, un- 
der the finest weather, and was probably never exceed- 
ed by sny former season tur quantity or quality. Corn 
looks remarkably well, and will be earlier than usual. 
Every other product of the earth indicates a great yield. 


Cavution.—Counterfeit ten dollar notes on the Ex. 
change Bank of Pittsburg, are in circulation. The 
Inquirer says that the names of the Cashier and Presi- 
dent appear to be lithographed. ‘Ihe engraving is 
tolerable, and the whole appearance of the note is well 
soot to deceive. The date is September 7, 1839, 

ter A. 


Memorannum on Newsparers sent Per Post.—A 
case’ was tried on ‘Tuesday, in the U. S. Court at Box. 
ton for the recovery of a penalty of five dollars for a 
violation of the Post Office law, in writing a memo- 
randum upon the margin of a paper. ‘The hand wri- 
ting could not be proved, and a verdict of not guilty 

to be rendered, - 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival at New York, of the British Qucen, 
and at Boston, of the new steam ship Britannia, we 
have London papers to the 3d, and Liverpool to the 
4thofJuly. The Queen had seventeen days passage 
trom Portsmouth to New York. 

The Britannia left Liverpool on the afternoon of 
the 4th of July, and was only twelve days in reaching 
Halitax. She was telegrap'ed at Bustun on Saturday 


evening at half past 7 o’clock, and was at her berth! Y 


at East Boston at half past 8 o’clock, being the four- 
teenth day from her leaving Liverpowl. She had 
eighty-five passengers, sixty of whom were for the 
United States. Among them is the Hon. Samuel 
Cunard, the enterprising proprieter of this new line. 
The next steain ship of this line will leave Liverpool on 
the 4th of August. 

The steam-ship President was nearly ready, and 
was to make her trial trip on the 12th of July, and 
wonld positively suil from Liverpool on the Ist of 
August for New York. She is the chetdeuvre of naval 
architecture, and altogether a magnificent vessel. 

An attempt was made to assassinate the Queen and 
Prince Albert on June 10th, by a young man named 
Oxford. He took his stand on Counstitut:on Hill, up 
which the Queen's carriage passed, on its way to 
Hyde Park, and as it came abreast of him fired delib- 
erately twice, the first time at the Prince and the se- 
cond at the Queen—neither of the bal!s taking effect. 
He was immediately seized, and committed for trial 
on the charge of high treason. Pupers of a treason- 
able churacter were found at his lodgings, indicating 
the existence of a secret society undcr the name of 
“ Young England,” the objects and purposes of which 
were supposed to of a most nefarious character 
His trial wus to take place on the 9th of July. 

A great dispute was raging in the London papers 
on the question whether there were or were not balls 
in the pistols which Oxford fired at the Queen. No 
bullets had been found. 

The papers of course teem with addresses to the 
Queen and her husband, from Parliament and all sorts 
of public bodies, lay and clerical, on their happy 
escape. The impression seems to be that Oxford is in. 


sane. 

The English papers say that Gen. Hamilton, had 
failed to negociate the Texian loan in Paris, and had 
arrived in London, where, owing to the low prices ot 
American securities generally, they prognosticate no 
better success. 

It seems that the depression felt in trade generally 
has not suppressed activity in the grain and cotton 
markets. In London, American flour was 27s. in 
bond; in Liverpool about 258. ‘Ihe crops in the séuth 
of Europe ure reported abundant, and the harvest had 
commenced. In the manufacturing towns trade was 
languid. 

The Birmingham Branch of the Commercial Bank 
of England suspended payment on the 28th of June. 
[ts liabilities including endorsed bills and circulation, 
are stated to be about 900,000/. There is no doubt 
expressed of itssolvency. ‘The Agricultural and Com 
mercial Bank of Ireland is about to close. According 
to a report it has a large surplus fund. Another Bank 
is also mentioned in the same list. 

The king of Prussia actually died on the 7th of June. 

The accounts from Circassia are still of new tri- 
umphs achieved by the brave inhubitants,in their con- 
test with the gigantic power of Russia. Every fort 
garrisoned by Russians has been taken, together with 
many pieces of cannon and vast quantities of ammuni- 
tion. 

The papers anounce the death of Paganini, the cele. 
brated player on the violin. His remains were taken 
from Nice, where he died, to Genoa, his native place. 

Sir Moses Montefiore, one of the richest of the weal- 
thy London Hebrews, and Monsieur Cremiaux, a cele- 
brated counsellor of Paris, on the part of the Hebrews 
in that city, were to set out for Alexundria, about the 
last of June, to be present at the investigation into the 
circumstances attending the death of Father Thomas, 
out of which grew the persecution of the Jews in Da- 
mascus. 

One of the Paris papers announces, on the authority 
of a letter from Constantinople, that the Turkish gov- 
ernment is about to establish a representative legisla- 
ture—a Turkish House of Commons. 

The Leipzic Gazctie, under date of Constantinople, 
June 10, asserts that Redshid Pacha had for some time 


had a secret understanding with the French govern-| pose 


ment, and in accord with that of Austria had yained a 
complete victory over those of England and Russia. 
The result expected froin this intrigue would be the 
arrangement of the quarrel of the Sultan and Mehemet 
Ali without foreign intervention. 

The Paris Journals positively announce the recall ot 
Marshal Vallee from Algiers, and the appointment of 
Marshal Molitor to succeed him. ‘Ihe success of the 
French in the capture of Medeah, Miliana and Cher- 
chell, appears to have been mure than counter-balanced 
in the absolute impunity with which the Arabs overrun 
and ravage the plains, and destroy the crops of the cul. 
onists. 

Intelligence had been reccived of the death of Mr. 
Cockerill, the great contractor and manufacturer of 
Belgium, France, and indced of alinost the whole con. 
tinent. He was an Englislinan years ofage. He 
died at Warsaw on the 19th of June, of a brain fever. 
In the magnitude of his enterprises, and the energy 
with which they were carried on, he resembled Benja- 
min Rathbun. 

The World Anti-Slavery Convention commenced its 
session in London on the 12th of June. ‘The venerable 
Thomas Clarkson presided; subsequently the Rev. R. 
K. Greville, L. L. D., and other gentlemen, from day 
to day, supplied the chair. The question whether wo- 
men should take seats as members was warmly dis- 
cussed ; but in the list of four hundred and ninety-four 
meibers, we see no female namex. We therefore 
infer that the ladies were not permitted to take their 
seatsas members. ‘I'he Lundon papers are largely oc- 
cupied with the reports of proceedings, speeches, reso- 
lutions, &e. Subsequently to the Convention, the 
British Anti-Slavery Society held its annual meetings, 
at which most of the American delegates were present. 
Mr. Birnie was introduced as the candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States. ‘I'he Convention ad- 
journed on the 23d. 

Extensive Emigration from Germany.—For several 
days past the coach direct from Paris hus brought us 
whole families of Germans on their way to Havre, 
where they are to embark for America. So consider- 
able is the nuinber of these emigrants that the ordinary 
vehicles froin Paris to Havre were found insufficient 
to convey them, and the authorities of the Messageries 
Royales send some of them by our diligence as often 
as any places in it chance to be vacant.—Dhteppe pa. 


per. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In Parliament nothing of importance has been done. 
Ministers were victorious on Lord Stanley's [rish re.| 
gistration bill, June 19th, an essential amendment! 
moved by Lord Morpeth having been carried by a ina- 

jority of seven. Subsequently, however, ministers 

were defeated on another amendment by a majority 


YTERIAN. 


4, and the bill was going slowly through committee, in 
the face of the most determined opposition. 

A petition from Edinburgh was presented by Lord 
Brougham, signed by 16,000 inhabitants, and prayi 
for a dissolution between Church 


In the commons Lord John Russell again 
the Canada clergy reserves bill. een 

The election tor sheriffs of the city of London ter- 
minated on the Ist of July, in the choice of the Con- 
ae candidates, Alderman Gibbsand Mr Farn- 
com 

Birmingham.—To give anything like a correct pic- 
ture of the depressed state of trade in Birmingham, and 
its consequences, would be noeasy matier. ‘Ihe vlJest, 
most extensive and respectable merchants, manufac. 
turers and traders, concur in representing the present 
depression as unprecedented in their experience — 
Ten thousand applications by working men and wo. 
men, for free passages to Australia, have been made 
and retused, within the last two months, at one emi- 
gration office in the town. Between 20 and 30 good 
houses and retail shops are untenanted in three of the 
principal streets, and thousands of middle and small 
— houses are unuccupied in every part of the bo- 
rough. 

‘The walls are literally covered daily with auction 
bills, and a purchaser can hardly be found for either 
leasehold or freehold property. The pawnbrokers, 
being completely stocked, reuse any except what 
are termed best pledges. Thousands of mechanics 
are living un half wages, thousands on quarter wages, 
and nuwibers of creatures are sustained by means 
vaknown. Upward of three hundred applications were 
made to the Gloucester Rail way Company for situations 
as guard:, &c., within the last month, The poor-rate 
is doubled, and numbers are leaving their houses 
to excape paying it. Allis gloomy, and no one can see 
a prospect of improvement. In the midst of these 
symptoms of distress we have an apparent anomaly. 

very where in the outskirits, strects ure being lgid 
out, and houses rising as if by magic.—Birmingham 
Journal of July 

Dublin June, 23.—The greatest distress now pre 
vails amongst the operatives of Dublin, especially in 
the Liberty. ‘lhe streets are every day filled with 
these fainishing wretches. There was a meeting at 
the Mansion Housze, a few days back, to devise means 
for their relief. It was a heart-rending sight to see 
the crowds of distressed objects anxiously gathered 
round the door of the mayoralty, in the expectation of 
some immediate succor. 

Father Matthew, the great apostle of temperance, 
has postponed his visit to Scotland for the present, 
there being still plenty of employment for him amongst 
his own countrymen, who continue to flock to him, as 
he says, by the thousand. 


FRANCE. 
The general discussion of the French budget for the 


ear 1841 was closed on the 9th. The income was 
estimated at 1,211,885,666 francs (about £48,500,000 
sterling,) and the expenditure at 1,187,842,234 francs, 
showing a redundancy of income over expenditure of 
24,043,432 francs, or nearly a million sterling. The 
session was deemed at an end, the Deputies were faust 
leaving town, and the Paris journals ure filled with 
complaints of the manner in which the public business 
has been conducted by Ministers, particularly in 
“withholding the budyet until it became positive that 
its items would be voted in a hurry by the Deputies, 
who, it was notorious, would immediately after leave 
Paris, and so render it impossible for the Peers to dis. 
cuss with advantage any of the supplies.” 

The preparations ordered for the transport of the 
remains of Napoleon from st. Helena to Paris were in 
active progress; and the Minister of the Interior had 
inspected the various articles to be used in the funeral 
ceremony in Paris. 

The expedition against Buenos Ayres under Admi- 
ral Buudin, was not to leave France before the 27th 
inst. It was understood that he would take possession 
of Buenos Ayres; and that independently of the co- 
operation of the seamen of his fleet and of the troops 
of Montevideo, he would require a land force of 40U0 


men. 

Marshal Vallee has communicated more telegraphic 
accuunts of further victories over the Arabs! How- 
ever, the following extract from the private corres- 
pondence of the ‘J'oulonnuis, dated Algiers, June 13, 
will be found to corroborate the view taken of the 
sition of the French in Africa by all disinterested 
men :— 

“ The plain still continues to be enveloped in flames. 
The horizon is the Tartarus, where fire and thick 
sinoke are bursting out. ‘I'he Araba absolutely desire 
to burn the earth because it supports us. ‘They are 
satisfied to perish provided we perish, and the lowest 
amongst theny’ would willingly expose himsell to a 
thousand swords in order to carry destruction amongst 
the French. What awar! And how is it to end? 
What will become of the heroes of the scene? What 
will become of the conquerurs? Is it the part of a 
conqueror to annihilate an entire population? Is it 
the part of a hero to put an old man to death whose 
last cry is a malediction? But it is enough to set 
ove mad; the poet Orestes ought to have inhabited 
Algiers.” 

SPAIN. 

The intelligence from S;ain is still favourable to the 
cause of the Queen, although the thrice-killed Cabrera 
was atill alive, and moving about with considerable 
activity. Balmaseda, one of the Carlist leaders, had 
been forced to take refuge in France, with almost the 
whole of his furces. Other bodies ot Carlists had been 
defeated. The Queen and her mother were making a 
progress through the provinces, and were received 
with considerable enthusiasm. 

‘lelegraphic despatches were received in Paris, 
dated Bayonne, June 29, announcing the entrance of 
the Carlist leader Balmaseda into France, on the pre- 
ceding day, with 300 men. 2000 more were expected 
to cross the frontier the same day or the next. Cabrera 
was the only Carlist chief remaining in Spain at the 
head of any force, and no duubt was ehtertained that 
he must soon follow the example of Balmaseda. The 
attempt to excite the Basque provinces once more in 
favour of Don Carlos had thus utterly failed. 

Gen. Segarra, who succeeded the Count d’ Espagne 
in the chief command of the Carlist forces, alter 
making his submission to the Queen published a pro- 
clamation calling upon his former companions to lay 
down their arms, and complete the pacification of 
Spain. 

PRUSSIA. 

The King of Prussia is really dead. A letter dated 
Berlin, June 19th, speaking of his death, says, that 
besides providing munificently for his family and 
friends, he bequeathed large sums to charitable pur- 
s; of which 30,000 dollars is given to Berlin, 5000 
to Charlottenburg, and to Potsdam, Breslau, and other 
towns, 10,000 dollars each. Near 300,000 dollars are 
left for improving the roads in the Altinark, and large 
sums for the relief of pour landholders. 1,000,000 
dollars is left for completing the fortifications of Posen, 
and another 1,000,000 dollars towards an iron railway 
to form a communication between the East and 
Western Provinces. As a proof that he afforded pro- 
tection to the Roman Catholic religion, he orders in 
his last will the building of a Roman Catholic church ; 
and to the passage relating to it he has added in black- 
lead pencil in his own hand writing, “ But no expense 
is to be spared.” 


FROM CHINA. 


The Overland Mail from India has arrived, bring- 
ing Canton papers of the 27th March, Singapore pa- 
pers of the 15th April, and Bombay papers of the 
23d of May, inclusive. From Canton the news is more 
interesting than important. ‘The Chinese were making 
(for them) vigorous preparations for hostilities with Eng- 
land. They were busily constructing numerous fire-rafts 
fur burning British shipping, and us from time immemo- 
rial the ingenuity of the Chinese has been directed to 
the manufacture of fire works, there is more danger 
to be apprehended from these infernal machines than 
from any of Admiral Kwan's floating battcries. The 
American merchants finding that Canton was likely 
to be soon too hot for them, and that Great Britain was 
not to be deterred from seeking reparation for the in. 
sult offered to the Representative of her Sovereign and 
the robbery of her subjects, by their protests, had 
quitted the provincial city, which put a complete stop 
to all foreign trade. 

On the night of February 28th, the Chinese attempt- 
ed to burn the English ships at Tong Koo, by sending 
among them two junks filled with combustibles, and 
burning ; but the wind drove them clear off the ship. 
ping, and very little damage was done. They tried it 
again the next night, but with no more success, 

Some of the London papers report, that early in 
March the whole foreign trade was stopped, but we 
cannot find any certain accountof it. The smuggling 
in opium was still carried on very actively, by armed 
English vessels. 

Part of the expedition against China sailed from 
Calcutta early in April. ‘I'he ships, steamers, &c. 
were to rendezvous ut Singapore on the 20th of May. 

I.in has been made governor uf Canton. 

News of the death of the Enipress of China had reach- 
ed Canton. Pekin was said to be in a state of dangerous 
excitement; the stoppage of the foreign trade hav- 
ing occasioned great distress among the tea growers and 
rhubarb cultivators. A considerable Joss of revenue 
was experieneed in the Imperial Exchequer, and the 
Mandarins who indirectly profited by the trade were 


all discontented—and discontent sometimes finds a 
ton even under the despotic 


sway of the Imperia] 
Ruler of “ten thousand ki The reigning 
dynasty, being of the ‘Tartar race, is excecdingly un. 
popular in China, and it is not impossible that the con. 
test with England may lead to a revolation. 

In consequence of the death of the Chinese Em- 
press, the whole nation would go for one month in 
mourning and the Mandarins not shave for 1U0 days. 
She had been but a short time married to Taouk 
Wang the Emperor but had three children by him, 
the oldesteight. She was of great beauty and ut one 
time at the head of the conservative party, and of great 
influence in distributing provincial offices to her par. 
tisane, 

Several of the American merchants had issucd cir- 
culars declining to receive any further consignments 
or orders, and expresxed their intention to remove 
their establishments to Macao. This stepis attributed 
to the advices taken by the Red Rover of an armed 
force coming on, and the fear that the Chinese Gov- 
vernment will sink vessels below the second bar, and 
thus prevent their ships reaching or leaving Wham. 


poa. 

It was expected that the retirement of the American 
firms from Canton, in conjunction with a new order 
prohibiting vessels from going down from Whampoa 
with deck cargo, and the prospect of hostilities with 
Britain, would materially affect the export of tea, 
which some of our correspondents do not expect to ex- 
ceed 23,000,000 Ib. for the season, should a force ar- 
rive, and a fall in the price of teas seemed to be con- 
fidently looked forward to on the Chinese finding that 
it was the intention of the Americans to quit Canton, 

Preparatioa for war.—Governor Lin has enlisted 
about 3000 recruits, who are being drilled daily near 
Cunton in the military exercises of the bow, the spear, 
and the double sword. The latter is a weapon pecu- 
liar, we believe, to China. Each soldier is armed with 
two short and straight swords, one in each hand, 
which, by being knocked against each other, produce 
a ciangor, which it is thought will intimidate the 
enemy. 

Many Chinese families were flying from Macao. 
At Pekin and Monkden there was a spirit of dis- 
content and rebellion manifested. A memurial had 
been addressed to the Emperor, praying for the massa- 
cre of the English and the stoppage of the foreign 
trade. 

By accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
28th April, received by the way of Rio, it appears that 
the expedition against China, consisting of H. B. M. 
vessels Melville, Blonde, Modeste, and Pylades, were 
then leaving St. Simon’s Bay, under the command of 
Com. Elliot. The vessels were expected to call at the 
Mauritius; and the war steamer Sesostris was to go 
in the first instance to Ceylon, and thence proceed to 
China, Several slavers had been captured and sent 
in by the Modeste and Columbine. 

Opium Smoking.—A high civilian in the metropo- 
lis of Kerangse was denounced for having smoked 
opium. He at first denied the charge, was tortured, 
and then confessed. He was sentenced to be trans- 
ported to Ele, in order to strike terror into evil doers 
of the same description. Several officers in Shantung 
have been delivered over toa court of justice on a 
similar charge. Soldicrs belonging to the eight stand- 
ards who were found inhaling the noxious vapour, 
have been banished to Chekcang. 

Lin publishes March 9th, an edict re-opening the 
Portuguese trade, He declares that the port of Ma- 
cao had been shut because the Portuguese harboured 
the English; but the Portuguese foreigners being now 
represented by the Mandarins of Macao to be peni- 
tent, and that all the English are driven out of that 
place, &ec., therefore through * Celestial Compassion,” 
the said Portuguese, viz: shop-keepers, traders, sto- 
rers, and transporters of cargo, &c., are allowed to re- 
sume their commercial intercourse as of old. They 
are strictly forbidden conveying merchandise belong- 
ing to English foreigners, or illicitly mixing the goods 
up with others. 

The Khivan Expedition.—A \etter from Jellahabad, 
of the 23d of April, states that the Russion army had 
entered Khivah in triumph. ‘The Khan, finding re- 
sistance impossible, submitted with a good grace, set 
at liberty all the Russian prisoners in his dominions, 
entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the Emperor Nicholas, and promised to afford the 
Russians all the assistance in his power towards the 
extension of their dominion in the East. The writer 
further states that on leaving Khiva, the Russian army 
would march to Bokhara. If this news be confirmed, 
we may prepare ourselves for an encounter with Rus- 
sia, on the banks of the Indus. It is more than pro- 
bable that from the battle fields of Central Asia, the 
voice of England will be first heard evoking the re- 
sturation of Polish nationality and independence. 

The Great Storm in Orissa.—From a _ correspon- 
dent at Poree—On Thursday the 30th of April, one of 
the most violent storms ever remembered in Orissa, 
visited the station of Poree and surrounding district. 
The wind blew from the north-east early in the morn- 
ing. The surf was unusually high and roaring. Out 
otfices were levelled, and clouds of sand buried every 
thing, but the disasters of the day were as nothing 
in comparison with what the night brought. ‘The 
wind suddenly shifted round to west and south-west, 
and commenced in all its fury. Every one sat wait- 
ing for the worst, or running from one room to another, 
as the house gave way, and when the general rush 
came, it was fearful, the wind and rain so boisterous 
that no one could stand erect exposed to them. 

The darkness of the night totally prevented any 
communication from one house to another, and it was 
not until morning that the whole truth could be known. 
Alas! every bungalow in the station has been destroy- 
ed; not one is there that can possibly be inhabited. 
One solitary packa-house stood the buffetting of the 
storm, as it would appear, intended as a refuge for the 
destitute. 

‘he city has suffered to a great extent, indced ; 
every house has been blown down, but the immortal 
remains of Juggurnaut lie undisturbed in his celebra- 
ted temple. The surrounding villages have been equal 
sufferers, and a camp belonging to the revenue sur- 
veyor, about 20 miles distant, was totally destroyed. 
Large trees strew the road, and many lives have been 
loxt in consequence. One family of eight persons were 
crushed to death.— Bombay Courier. 


FROM AFRICA. 


We learn from Capt. Potter, of the Gazelle, which 
arrived at Salem on the 12th, from the River Gambia, 
that the trouble at Nunez, which has heretofore been 
reported, has not yct ceased, and vessels are not per- 
mitted to enter the river. 

A slight difficulty occurred at Gambia between 
same of the natives and the English, which was not 
ended when Capt. P. left. 1t seemed that some of the 
natives from a neighbouring island came into the set- 
tlement and got drunk; while in that state some of 
them insulted a British officer, and after some further 
difficulties a file of soldiers fired on the natives and 
one of the princes was killed. 

A circumstance occurred on the occasion of the 
Queen’s birth day which is highly interesting for 
many reasons. It seems that Henry B. Huntley, Esq. 
the new Governor, lately arrived in the Colony from 
England, guve a splendid dinner party on thatday. In 
the morning all the ships in the harbor displayed their 
colours, and the British man-of-war Rolla, displayed 
the flags of all nations excepting the United States. 
As soon as this was perceived, the American captains, 
feeling that a slight was offered to their country, 
hauled down their colours.—The commander of the 
Rolla immediately waited on them and made a hand- 
some apology, stating that he had but one ensign of 
the United States, aud that was borrowed by the Go- 
vernor to display over the dinner table. Next morning 
the R. displayed the American ensign at the fore, and 
the British at the main, and fired a salute in honour of 
the United States, which was immediately answered 
by one of the American vessels, and all of them dis- 
played the British ensign. The American vessels in 
the river at the time were the Gazelle and Malaga, of 
Salem, the Fulconer, of Boston, and the Waverly, o! 
Philadelphia.— Boston Daily Advertiser. 


FROM TEXAS. 


Galveston dates to the 8th instant have been receiv. 
ed at New Orleans. The Fourth of July was celebrat- 
ed with apirit both at H nd Galveston. The 
schr. Corine, Captain Hitchcock, sailed from Galveston 
for New York on the Ist inst., having a large nuinber 
of passengers on board. 

The Houston papers state that the healthof that 
place is good, 

The Galveston Couricr of the 7th inst. says—*“ The 
volunteers to the Mexican Federal cause we under. 
stand will leave this port to-day or to-morrow for their 
destination on board the schr. Cornelia.” 

The Houston Times of the 30th ult. says—* We 
learn from a gentleman just trom the Red Lands, that 
the crops are remarkably fine in that section of the 
country, and that the large crops of corn which the 
settlers will raise this season will be entirely consumed 
by the immense number of emigrants now coming in 
and settling in that portion of the Republic.” 

same paper remarks—“ We arc happy to learn 
the fact that many of the holders of ‘Texas promissory 
notes are making the best disposition of this species of 


themselves ofthe opportunity granted under the late 
act for the funding of these notes, and allowing the 
holder ten per cent. per annum interest in specie, pay- 


able semi-annually, which, at the rate of our money at 


~ vided with an cxtensive 


government liabilities which can be made, by avuiling| from the 
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present, is allowing to the holder of Texas treasury 
notes the enormous rate of 60 per cent. per annum up- 
on the actual amount of capital invested.” 


MARRIED. 


On the 224 June, hy the Rev. Robert H. Lilly, the 
Rev. Bensayin F. of Shawneetown, to Miss 
Many P. Porren, of Carmi, Illinois. 


DIED. 


At Bedford Springs, Pa. on Friday 17th inst. in the 
33d year of his age, Captain Wasnixeton Hoop, of the 
United States Top graphical Engineer Corps, son of 
John M. Hood, late of Philadelphia, and now of Mont- 
gemery county, Pa, ‘The deceaséd was a graduate of 
West Point; he spent the greater portion ot his life in 
the employ of the Government, and had but recently 
returned from severe service on the Western Frontier, 
contracted the discase which terminated in 

is death. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Charch, acknowledges the reevipt of 
One Dollars from the First Presby- 
terian Church in hen, New York, for 
Rev. James Wilson, in India. 

BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the follow- 
ing moneys since 19th June. 
Little Valley ch., Mifflin Pa., per Rev. 
Moses Floyd, pastor, - 
Warrior Ran, per Rev. S. 8. Sheddan, pastor, 
$55.25, less postage 25 cents, - 
Second Pres, ch. Philad., per Mr. Gaw, Trea- 
surer, in part, semmi-centenary cullec., 
James A. Ramsay, Sugar Creek, Illinois, 
- mpson, Union theol. Sem. Va 
Rev. Dr. McFarland, - 
Springfield ch, Kentucky, per R. F. Cald- 
well, $10, less discount, 50 cents, : 
First Presb. ch., Cincinnati, add’l., $27.91; 
Hopewell, $24, less dis. $1.96; Somer. 
set, viz. Rev. D. K. McDonald, Ist in. 
stalment on sub. of $50, $10; Joshua 
Jones and family, do. do. $50, $10; John 
Ross, Ist instal. of $50, $10; Samuel 
Clendenin, do. on do. $40, $2; Wm. 
Ross do. do. of $25, $2; Sami. C. Ross, 
do. do. of $15, $3; Ezra Morris on do. 
do. of $15, $3: Matthew Vanhorn, do. 
do. of $15, $2; Elizabeth Ramly, $5; 
Wm. Brown, $5, less dis. $3.1 2.85 
—of this sum $2493 being one half of 
the contribution of Somerset ch., is for 
the Bourd of Foreign Missions, which 
has been paid over to the Treasurer, 
per James Johnston, Cincinnati, - 
Presb. ch. Williamsport, Lycoming co. Pa. 
Sunbury, Pa., add'l. $8, Rev. William R. 
Smith do, add'l. $2; Rev. S. S. Sheddan, 
Muncy, Pa. $32.50; Lick run charch, 
in part, $13; Cash for books sold b 
Gen. Agent, $10.25, per Rev. H. 
Wilson, Gen. Agent, - 
Mr. Whitehill, Donnegal cong., - - 
Jackson, Ten., per Rev. Dr. Alex. A. Camp- 
bell, pastor, in part of Ist instal. semi- 
collection, $87, less discount 


Sinking Creek, add'l. viz. W. McCluskey, 
$1; J. Carson, $1 ; T. Hutheson and fa- 
mily, $2.25; W. Kerr, 25 cts.; E. Hewes, 
$1; W. Hewes, $1 ; J. Gilliland, $5; Spear 
Gilliland, $1 ; D. Gilliland $1; J. Forster, 
Jr. 85; S. Huston and family, $5; Robt. 
Watson and family, $5; Mrs. Alexan- 
der, $1; John W. Irwin, $3; Olive Tor. 
bitt, $1; John Love, $2; Mary Love, 
$2; Mrs. Alison, 50 c.; Margaret 25 c, 
Archibald 25 Wm. Johnston, Sen., 
$5 ; Wim. Johnston, Jr. 50 c.; Dr. Wil- 
son and family, $12.50; Mre. McCor- 
mick, 50 c.; S. Davis, $2; J. Hewes, 
$1; John Gilliland, $2; Lydia Gilliland, 
$1; Richard Connelly, $1; Margaret 
Kerr, 50 ¢.; previously acknowled 
May 9th, $75.77, per Rev. D. McKin- 
_ hey, pastor, - - 
Spring Creek cong. add’l., Mrs. Hoover, 50 
cents; J. Andrew, $1; J. Rankin, $5; 
Mr. J. Wilson, $1; J. Wasson, Jr. $1; 
John Ross, $2; A. Cross, $1; H. Davis, 
$1; John Irvin, Sen. $10; Joshua Aal, 
$2; John Irvin, Jr. 85; W. McKee, $1; 
C. Kurtz, 50 cents; John Thornpson, 
$5; T. Thomas, $1; Saml. Wilson, $10; 
George Boal, $10; John Mitchell, $5; 
Wm. G. Waring, $1; previously ac- 
knowledged from Spring creek, May 
Sth, $42.25, per Rev. D. McKinney, 
Pine Grove, per Rev. D. McKinney, : 
Cong. of Union, in Augusta, Lexington Pres. 
Va., semi-centenary collec., per Rev. 
John Hendren, . : - 9400 
Augusta ch. Lexington Presb., Va., per Rev. 
Wm. Brown, - 56 70 
Mrs. Scott, Madison ch. Muskingum county, 
Ohio, per Rev, Dr. Culbertson, . 5 00 
rEcTION—In the acknowledgment of 
9th May last, the following names which 
should have followed those of John and 
Mrs. Potter, viz: James Potter, Jr. $1; 
Thomas, 50 cents; William, 50 cents; 
Barbara Hunter, $5; and Irvin Potter, 
should have been put 50 cents, instead 
of 20 cents; J. McKinney should have 
been Isaac McKinney. 


938 25 
55 00 
750 00 
10 25 
5 00 
9 50 


o> 


Sh 
Sa 


86 61 


$1424 44 
A. W. Mircuett, Treasurer. 


RADBURY’S MYSTERY OF GODLINESS.—Just pub - 
lisned, by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, for 
sale at the Store, corner of Seventh and George streets, The 
a of Godliness. By the Rev. Thomas Bradbury. In twe 
. 12me. JAMES RUSSELL, 
july 25—3t Publishing Agent, 


YSTERY OF GODLINESS.—Robert Carter, Nu, 58 Canal 
street, NewY has just reecived, The Mystery of God- 
liness, wherein the Deity of Christ is proved upon no other ev- 
idence than the word of God, and with no other view than for 
the salvation for men; by the Rev. Thomas Bradbury; in two 
vols, 12mo. Published by the sae Board, and for sale 
by OBERT CARTER, 
july 25—3¢ No, 58 Canal street, New York. 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 
Young Gent near Marietta, Lancaster County, Penn- 
pape on Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
subseriber, on the firstof October next. The Principal has 


obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 


celled in the United States fur the beauty of its situation. 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
at the cost of $17,000; it is now expressly fitted up fora Board- 
ing Schvol, aud combines almost every requisite bie the accom- 
modation of both pupils and teachers, "The buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna rnver. The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
city. It ia inten thac no exertion shall be spared to 

the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal. Connected with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up exponssly for the amuse- 
ment and exereme of the pupils, The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired, 


The Principal has engaged the services of four gentlemen, as 
resident teachers in the different departmen:s, fn the domes- 
tie and rala ments, special care will be taken of the 


rrange 
health of the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end. 
While the intellect will be cultivated, due attention will ne paid 
to the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 
good moral character. 

The course of instruction comprises pee ge Reading, 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the globes, nglish Gram- 
mar, Composition, History, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engineer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exereises in Elocution, Drawing and 
the — 

Languages, netitute is pro- 
losophical apparatus, and a good 


Library. 
TERMS,.—The present pecuniary embarrassment th 
out the country, has the Principal and 
the Institute to make his charges su extremely low, that they 
will enable even iu moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards, 

‘The schuol year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 


Painting, Vocal and instrumental Musi 
Greek, German, and Frene 


Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of glubes, maps, apparatus; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, &c., persession, payable in advance, B75 00. 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Musie, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each - - 8 co 
Tuition « y-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per seasion, payable in advanec, - 12 00 

A regular examination will be held at the close of ses- 


sion ; a record of the standing of cach pupil in studies and de- 
a will be kept, and a copy Keroesded to parents or 
rdians. 

oN The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 

sins, and to have them and their clothes distinctly marked. 
Application may he made tw the Principal, by letter or oth- 

erwise, at the Seminary, and references ¢ 
july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Appeals to the Heart; exhibiting the 


beauties of Christian truth. In twenty-one Discourses, 
Practical and Experimental. By Thomas Spenecr, Pastor of a 
Church in Liverpool, Eng and. Essay on the Composition and 


Delivery of a Sermon, By the late J. F. Osterwald, Essay on 
the Character and Influence of Washi inthe Revolution 
of the United States of America. By Guizot. Trans 

French, Strive and Thrive; a Tale, By Mary How- 
itt. Treatise on the Physiological and Moral of 
Infancy. By Andrew Combe, M_ D,. With Notes and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter. By John Bell, oe sale by 


july 25 1M crest, Philedelptis. 
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not surpassing thousands of his brethren in intelli- 


* cursion to his own, he makes a few black marks on 
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How 
Hosts!” 

“There shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain.” 


How beautiful, how beautiful, 
V Sharon's roses cease bloom, 
- And Gilead’s trees of balm ; 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 
amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord of 


Where every tear is wiped away, 
And every wrong redressed ; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weery are at rest. 


How beautiful, where cherub forms 
With cherub voices sing ; 

And the seraph veils a face of 

- Beneath his folded wing ; 


Where sainted spirits meekly bow, 
Their sine and sorrows done ; 

The burthen borne, the battle fought, 
The victor’s garland won. 


Why love we then a sin-stained earth? 

_ When fetterless to roam 

*Tis ours among yon isles of light; 
Each starry isle a home. 


Where glorious shapes in vesture bright, 
The palm branch in each hand, 

With shouted joy, and whispered love, 
In radiant myriads stand. ° 


Home of the pure and innocent! 
Where spirits live and love ; 

Home, where the holy and the just, 
A Saviour’s wnercies prove. 


Home of the Christian’s humble hope, 
The Christian’s ardent prayer ; 

Who would that humblest hope forego 
For all that’s certain here ? 


From the Madisonian. 
THE SOLDIER’S REVERIE. 

The er beautiful stanzas on the horrors 
of the battle field are vivid and thrilling. The 
minstrel, with a master hand, awakens the deep 
tones of his lyre. 

“ After the battle of Salamanca, as Lord Hill, 
the British General, was walking over the blood- 
stained field, he observed a soldier, in a gloomy 
mood, leaning upon his firelock. Struck with his 
manner, he advanced, and asked him what he was 
thinking of. The soldier answering his command- 
er's salute, replied, ‘I am thinking, my Lord, of 
the number of widows and orphans I[ have this day 
made for one shilling.’ ” 

| He stood on Salamanca’s plain, 
When died away the battle’s din ; 
Around him scattered lay the slain; 
And groans and cries saluted him, 
As many a bleeding, ghastly form 
Roll’d in its life’s blood fresh and warm. 


Horseman and rider overthrown 
Now bit the dust in agony; 
The soldier’s widow's loncly moan 
(Like the wild shell-drake’s cry at sea, 
When sinks the dying tempest’s sound) 
Awakes the mountain echoes round. 


The fight was o’er, the field was won, 
And victory claimed her loud huzza; 
The weary Soldier’s work was done; 
The conquered and the Conqueror 
Alike, amid the wreck of strife, 
Lay down to die, or wake to life. 


The shattered cannon, smeared with gore, 
The silken banner, soiled and torn, 

The jeweled cross the hero wore, 
The broken drum, the battered horn, 

The hiltless sword, the pike—the dirk— 
All bore the marks of bloody work ! 


*T was eve ; and, leaning on his gun, 
With breast by native courage steeled, 
In gloomy mood still lingered one 
hose eye had glanced o’er many a field, 
And whose fierce spirit ne’er withstood 
A bidding to the feast of blood. 


Long had he mused, when lo! a voice 
Spoke harshly in his leaden ear ; 

“ What bends thy brow, while all rejoice ?” 
He turned, and saw his leader near; 

Then with a mien that well did suit 
Paid promptly the required salute. 


“ My General !”"—and o’er him fell 

A shade of deep and touching madness— 
“ My thoughts now vainly strive to tell 

How many widows in their sadness, 
And orphans—9! the dreadful trade— 

For one poor shilling I have made !” 


Bright set the sun o’er Ebro’s hills, 
And soft the silver moonbeams shone 
On old Castilia’s mountain rills, 
Yet still the soldier watched alone— 
But when arose the morning’s sun, 
In death’s cold sleep he grasped his gun! 
Washington, June, 1838. J. E. D. 


WONDERS OF ART. 


You behold a majestic vesse] bounding over the 
billows on the other side of the globe; easily 
fashioned to float with — over the bottomless 
sea: to spread out her br wings, and catch the 
midnight breeze, guided by a slow drowsy sailor at 
the helm with two or three companions reclining 
listlessly on the deck, gazing upon the depths of 
the starry heavens. The commander of this vessel, 


gence and skill, knows how, by pointing his glass 
at the heavens, and taking an observation of the 
stara, and turning over the leaves of his “ Practi- 
cal Navigator,” and making a few figures on his 
slate, to tell the spot which his vessel has reached 
on the trackless sea; and he can also tell it by 
means of a steel spring and a few brass wheels, put 
together in the shape of achronometer. The glass 
with which he brings the heavens down to the 
earth, and by which he measures the twenty-one 
thousand six hundredth part of their circuit, is 
made of a quantity of flint sand, and alkali; coarse 
opaque substances, he has melted together into a 
beautiful medium which excludes the air and the 
rain, and admits the light by means of which he can 
count the orders of an animated nature in a dew- 
drop, and measure the depth of the valleys in the 
moon. He has running up and down his main 
mast, an iron chain, fabricated at home, by @ won- 
derful succession of mechanical contrivances, out 
of rock brought from deep caverns in the earth, and 
which has the power of conducting the lightning 
harmlessly down the sides of the vessel into the 
deep. He does not creep timidly along from head- 
land to headland, nor guide his course along a 
narrow sea by the North star; but he launches 
bravely on the pathless and bottomless deep, and 
carries about him in a box a faithful little pilot, 
who watches when the eye of man droops with 
fatigue, a small and patient steersman, whom dark- 
ness does not blind, nor the storm drive from his 
post, and who points from the other side of the 
globe—through the convex earth—to the steady 
pole. Ifhe falls in with a pirate he does not want 
to repel him, hand to hand; but he puts into a 

ighty engine a handful of dark powder, into 
which he has condensed an immense quantity of 
elastic air, and when it is touched by a spark of 
fire, will instantly expand into its original volume, 
and drive an artificial thunderbolt before it against 
the distantenemy. When he meetsanothersimilar 
vessel on the sea, homeward bound from a like ex- 


a piece of paper, and sends it home, a distance of 
ten thousand miles and thereby speaks to his em- 
oyer, to his family and to his friends, as distinct- 
fy as if they were seated by his side. - At the cost 
of half the Jabour with which the savage procures 
himself the skin of a wild beast, to cover his naked- 
ness, this child of civilized life has provided him- 
self with the most substantial, curious and conve- 
nient clothing, textures and tissues of wool, cotton, 
linen, gnd silk, the contributions of the four quarters 
of the globe, and of every kingdom of nature. To 
fill a vacant hour, or dispel a gathering cloud from 
his spirits, he has curious instruments of music, 
which speak another language of new and strange 
ignificance to his heart; which makes his veins 
thrill, and his eyes overflow with tears, without the 
utterance of a w d with one sweet succession 
of harmonious sounds, sends his heart back, over 
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wife and his children sit around the fire-side, trem- | STEAM NAVIGATION IN THE PACIFIC. 


bling at the thought that the storm which beats 
upon the windows, may perhaps overtake their be- 
loved voyager on the distant seas. And in his 
cabin he has a library of volumes—the stragge pro- 
duction of a machine of almost magical powers— 
which, ae he turns over their leaves, enable him to 
converse with the great and good of every clime 
and age, and which even repeat to him in audible 
notes, the laws of his God, and the promise of his 
Saviour, and point out to him that happy land, 
which he hopes to reach when Ifis flag is struck and 
his sails are furled, and the voyage of life is over. 
[ Mechan. Mag. 


CURE BY CONFIDENCE. 


The following anecdote, which was lately com- 
municated tome by Mr. Coleridge, will not only 
illustrate a trait of character, but furnish a salu- 
tary lesson to the credulous patron of empirics. 


| As soon as the powers of nitrous oxide were dis- 


covered, Dr. Beddoes at once concluded that it 
must be a specific for paralysis. A patient was 
selected for the trial; and the management of it 
was entrusted to Davy. Previous to the adminis- 
tration of the gas, he inserted a small pocket ther- 
mometer under the tongue of the patient, as he 
was accustomed to do so on all occasions, to ascer- 
tain the degree of animal temperature, with a 
view to future comparison. The paralytic man, 
wholly ignorant of the nature of the process to 
which he was to submit, but deeply impressed, 
from the representation of Dr. Beddoes, with the 
certainty of its success, no sooner felt the thermo- 
meter between his teeth, than he concluded that 
the talisman was in full operation; and, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, declared that he already experien- 
ced the effect of its benign influence throughout 
his whole body; the opportunity was too good to 
be lost; Davy cast an intelligent glance at Mr. 
Coleridge, and desired the patient to renew his 
visit on the following day, when the same cere- 
mony was again performed, and repeated every 
succeeding day for a fortnight, the patient gra- 
dually improving during the period, when he was 
dismissed as cured, no other application having 
been used than that of the thermometer. Dr. Bed- 
does, from whom the circumstances of the case had 
been intentionally concealed, saw in the restora- 
tion of the patient, the confirmation of his opinion, 
and the fulfilment of his most ardent hope ; nitrous 
oxide was a specific remedy for paralysis! It were 
criminal to retard the general promulgation of so 
important a discovery; it were cruel to delay the 
communication of the fact until the publication of 
another vulume of his “ Contributions ;” the peri- 
odical magazines were too slow in their rate of 
travelling ; a flying pamphlet would be more ex- 
peditious, paragraphs in the newspapers ; circulars 
to the hospitals; such were the reflections and 
plans which successively agitated the physician’s 
mind, when his eyes’ were opened to the unwel- 
come truth by Davy’s confessing the delusion that 
had been practised.— Paris’ Life of Davy. 


EARLY LIFE OF WASHINGTON. 


Time would fail me to recount the horrors of the 
Yth of July, 1755. Washington, emaciated, re- 
duced by fatigue and fever, had joined the army. 
He implored the ill-starred general to send for- 
ward the Virginia rangers to scour the forest in 
advance. He besought him to conciliate the In- 
dians. His counsels were unheeded, the wretched 
commander moved forward to his fate. Washing- 
ton was often heard to say in the course of his 
lifetime, that the most beautiful spectacle he had 
ever witnessed was that of the British troops on 
this eventful morning. ‘The whole detachment 
was clad in uniform, and moved as in a review, in 
regular columns, to the sound of martial music. 
The sun gleamed upon their burnished arms, the 
placid Monongahela flowed upon their right, and 
the deep native forest overshadowed them with 
solemn grandeur on their left. It was a bright 
midsummer’s day, and every bosom swelled with 
the confident expectation of victory. A few hours 
pass, and the forest rings with the yell of the sav- 
age enemy; the advance of the British army un- 
der Colonel Gage, afterward the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, is driven back on the main body; the 
whole force, panic-struck, confounded, and disor- 
ganized, after a wild and murderous conflict of 
three hours, falls a prey to the invisible foe. They 
ran before the French and Indians “ like sheep be- 
fore the dogs.”” Of 86 officers, 61 were killed and 
wounded. The wretched general had four horses 
shot under him, and received at last his mortal 
wound, probably from an outraged provincial in his 
own army. The Virginia rangers were the only 
part of the force that behaved with firmness; and 
the disorderly retreat of the British veterans was 
actually covered by the American militia men.— 
Washington was the guardian angel of the day. 
He was everywhere in the hottest of the fight. 
“T expected every moment,” said Dr. Craik, his 
friend, “ to see him fall.” His voice was the only 
one which commanded obedience. Two horses 
were killed under him, and four bullets passed 
through his garments. No common fortune pre- 
served his life. Fifteen years after the battle, 
Washington made a journey to the great Kana- 
wha, accompanied by Dr. Craik. While exploring 
a wilderness, a band of Indians approached them, 
headed by a venerable chief. He told them, by an 
interpreter, the errand on which he came. “ I come,” 
said he, “to behold my great father Washington. 
I have come a long way to see him. I was with 
the French in the battle of Monongahela. I saw 
my great father on horseback, in the hottest of the 
battle. I fired my rifle at him many times, and 
bade my young men also fire their rifles at him. 
But the Great Spirit turned away the bullets; and 
I saw that my great father could not be killed in 
battle.” This anecdote rests on the authority of 
Dr. Craik, the comrade and friend of Washington, 
the physician who closed his eyes. 

Who needs doubt it? Six balls took effect on 
his horses and in his garments. Who does not 
feel the substantial truth of this tradition? Who, 
that has a spark of patriotic or pious sentiment in 
his bosom, but feels an inward assurance that a 
heavenly presence overshadowed that field of blood, 
and preserved the great instrument of future mer- 
cies! Yes, gallant and beloved youth, ride safely 
as fearlessly through that shower of death! Thou 
art not destined to fall in the morning of life, in 
this distant wilderness. That wan and wasted 
countenance shall yet be lightened up with the 
sunshine of victory and peace! ‘The days are 
coming, and the years draw nigh. when thy heart, 
now bleeding for thy afflicted country, shall swell 
with joy, as thou leadest forth her triumphant hosts 
from a war of independence !—E. Everett. 


FLOWERS. 


Flowers, of all created things the most innocent- 
ly simple, and most superbly complex—playthings 
for childhood, ornaments of the grave, and com- 
panions of the cold corpse! Flowers, beloved by 
the wandering idiot, and studied by the deep think- 
ing man of science! Flowers that unceasingly 
expand to heaven their grateful, and to man their 
cheerful looks—partners of human joy; soothers 
of human sorrow; fit emblems of the victor’s tri- 
umphs, of the young bride’s blushes; welcome to 
the crowded halls, and graceful upon solitary 
graves! Flowers are in the volume ‘of nature 
what the expressiog ‘ God is love’ is in the volume 
of revelation. Whata desolate place would be a 
world without a flower! It would be a face with- 
out a smile—a feast without a welcome. Are not 
flowers the sters of the earth? and are not our 
stars the flowers of heaven? One cannot look 
closely at the structure of a flower without loving 
it. They are the emblems and manifestations of 
God's love to the creation, and they are the means 
and ministrations of man’s love to his fellow crea- 


Statements and Documents relative to the Esta- 
blishment of Steam Navigation in the Pacific, $c. 
London 1838. This pamphlet has opened to our 
mind a vast field for speculation as to the future, 
and the documents referred to show how the ener- 
gy and perseverance of an individual may operate) 
on the destinies of mankind. A few years since, 
a young American, a native of Newburyport, Mass. 
was appuinted Consul for the United States at 
Gueyaquil. He soon perceived the difficulties un- 
der which the inhabitants of the west coast of 
America laboured from the want of frequent and 
easy communication with each other, and with the 
rest of the world ; and with the characteristic en- 
terprise of his countrymen he sought to devise a re- 


medy. 

Mr. William Wheelwright, the gentleman re- 
ferred to, devoted six years to the carrying into ef- 
fect a plan conceived by himself to establish a line 
of steam-packets, between Europe and the most 
important portson the western coastof this continent. 
He first obtained the exclusive privilege of naviga- 
ting by steam vessels the shores of Peru, Bolivia, 
and Chili, fur ten years. He then went to Europe, 
and after much trouble, he has ubtained a royal 
charter from the Government which forms the 

round work of the “ Pacific Steam Navigation 
mpany.” A sufficient sum has already been ob- 
tained to carry out the views of the Company, and 
to establish a line of steamers, twicé a month, from 
Chili to Panama, including all the principal ports 
of Peru and Guayaquil. 

Two steamers, the Peru, and Chili, each of 
about 850 tons, are about Jeaving England for 
this object. A third will be in readiness when 
the Royal Mail Company’s steamers commence 
their voyages to Chagres, on the east shore of 
the Panama isthmus (which will be in October, 
1841,) where they land the outward, and receive 
the homeward, mai]. Arrangements have already 
been made by the Government of New Grenada, 
for the passage of the mails across the isthmus, 
where they will be received by the steamers of 
the Pacific, and delivered in Peru, Chili, and Equa- 
dor. 

The isthmus of Panama is at present easily 
crossed in one day, and it is calculated that the in- 
tercourse between Peru and Great Britain will be 
effected within the month, and with Chili in less 
than 40 days. 

Arrangements are also on fuot to continue the 
mail line westward by sailing ships to New Hol- 
land, New Zealand, and Van Dieman’s Land, 
which will réceive the support of the British Gov- 
ernment. ‘The intercourse between these impor- 
tant colonies and the mother country will then be 
reduced to 65 or 70 days. 

The effect of this speedy intercommunication 
between these distant regions, upon the civilization 
and happiness of mankind, cannot be easily estima- 
ted. It brings knowledge and ignorance, power 
and weakness, society highly civilized and com- 
munities just starting in their career, into almost 
immediate contact ; and who can doubt the effect. 

Had Mr. Wheelwright merely contented himself 
with accomplishing this result, he would have been 
entitled to be ranked among those who have con- 
ferred lasting benefit upon their species. But he 
has extended his views to the removing an obsta- 
cle to the commerce between the opposite shores 
of this continent, which has often before command- 
ed the attention of statesmen, and those who have 
looked to advancing the interests of commerce. 
We refer to a communication by water between 
the Pacific and Atlantic at Panama.- Mr. Wheel- 
wright has visited the isthmus with proper engi- 
neers, to explore the route, and the following im- 
portant facts have been ascertained. The Rio 
Grande, which discharges into the Bay of Panama, 
runs into the country nearly east, and approaches 
within 44 miles of a branch of the river Chagres, 
which flows into the Atlantic. This distance is 
over a flat country, and not very elevated. These 
two rivers, therefore, can be united with but little 
difficulty. It will, however, probably be found, 
upon examination, that a line further north affords 
a better route. 

It has been ascertained that nearly a level line 
exists quite across the isthmus, and that an eleva- 
tion of only 30 feet is to be overcome to construct a 
canal uniting the two seas, which in length will 
not exceed 28 miles. The junction of the rivers 
Trinidad and Chagres will perhaps be the most 
favourable point of commencement. The bar of 
Chagres only admits vessels of about 14 feet of 
water, while the navigation of the river will admit 
of 20 feet to the point named. The termination 
on the Pacific may be made in the Rio Grande, 
which has its mouth about three-fourths of a mile 
from the city of Panama. 

This river at full tide has about 18 feet of water, 
and is very easy of entrance. The Pacific Ocean 
at the extreme maximum of tides is 13 feet above 
the Atlantic; at the minimum, 5 feet only. 

The river Trinidad which discharges its waters 
into the Chagres and Atlantic, and the river Cay- 
meto which discharges its waters into the Pacific 
at Chorera, meet to within a few hundred feet. 
The Trinidad is navigable for small vessels, the 
latter is yet indoubt. Enough however is known 
10 prove, that the labour of effecting a communi- 
cation is trivial when compared with its importance, 
A canal between the Trinidad at the point where 
there is no current to the ocean and the Pacific at 
Panama, would be less than twenty-five miles in 
length, and passing through a level country scarce- 
ly thirty feet above the level of the Pacific —The 
difference in the level between the oceans would 
be at its inaximum only 6 inches to the mile— 
barely sufficient to cause a trifling current, and 
that too ina direction counter to the prevailing’ 
winds. This exploration therefore establishes the 
fact that the difficulties in forming a water com- 
munication between the two great oceans at Pana- 
ma are apparent rather than real, and with the 
frequent intercourse which is now to be establish- 
ed with the isthmus, and the means at the com- 
mand of man to remove them, we may fairiy pre- 
dict that the day is not distant when they will be 
atanend. The long and dangerous passage round 
Cape Horn will be no longer necessary, and the 
shores of the Pacific, from the straits of Magellan 
to the mouth of the Oregon, will rejoice in the 
constant presence of civilization and commerce. 

For these anticipations not too ardent, and speedi- 
ly as we feel assured to be realized, the world is 
much indebted to the enterprising and untiring ef- 
forts of one of our countrymen, who is now ona 
temporary visit, after a long absence, to his native 
land.—N. Y. American. 


LOST CHILD RESTORED. 


An event which occurred near Briancon, will 
give some notion of the incidents which emblazon 
the mountain life and field sports in the regions of 
the Alps. 

A peasant, wih his wife and three children, had 
taken up his summer quarters in a chalet, and was 
depasturing his flocks on one of the rich Alps which 
overhang the Durance. The oldest boy was an 
idiot about eight years of age, the second was five 

ears old, and dumb, and the youngest was an in- 
fant. It so happened that the infant was left one 
morning in charge of his brothers, and the three had 
rambled to some distance from the chalet before 
they were missed. When the mother went in 
search of the little wanderers, she found the two 
elder, but could discover no traces of the baby. 
The idiot boy seemed to be ina transport of joy, 
while the dumb child displayed every symptom of 
alarm and terror. In vain did the terrified parent 
endeavour to collect what had become of the lost 
infant. The antics of the one and the fright of the 
other explained nothing.—The dumb boy was al- 
most bereft of his senses, while the idiot appeared 
to have acquired an unusual degree of mirth and ex- 
pression. He danced about, laughed, and made 


tures: for they first awaken in his mind a sense | gesticulations, as if he were imitating the action of 
of the beautiful and good, The very inutility of | one who had caught up something of which he was 
flowers is their excellence and great beauty; for | fond and hugged to his heart. This, however, was 
they lead us to thoughts of generosity and moral | of some slight comfort tothe poor woman, for she 


beauty, detached from, and superior to all selfish- 
ness; so that they are pretty lessons in nature’s 
book of instruction, teaching man that he liveth 
not by bread alone, but that he hath another than 
animal life. 
A LARGE SCHOOL. 

The largest Sunday School in the world is at 

Stockport, in England. The number of pupils in 


the waste waters, to the distant home, where his 


1838, was 2244, and teachers 400. 


imagined that some acquaintance had fallen in with 
the children, and had taken away the infant. But 
the day and night woreaway and no tidings of the 
lost child. On the morrow, when the parents were 
pursuing their search, an eagle flew over their 
heads, at the sight of which the idiot renewed his 
antics and the dumb boy clung to his father, with 
shrieks of anguish and affright. The horrible 


bird of prey, and the half-witted elder. brother was 
at his riddance of an object of whoin he was jealous. 
On the morning on which the accident happened, 
an Alpine yager, 

“ Whose joy was in the wilderness—to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain’s top,” 

had been watching near an eagle's seat, under the 
hope of shooting the bird upon her return to her 
nest. The yager waiting in all the anxious perse- 
verance of a true sportsman, beheld the monster 
slowly winging her way towards the rock, behind 
which he was concealed. Imagine his horror; when, 
upon his nearer approach, he heard the cries, and 
distinguished the figure of an infantin her fatal 
grasp. Inan instant his resolution was formed— 
to fire at the bird, at all hazards, the moment she 
should alight upon her nest, and rather to kill the 
child, than leave it to be torn to pieces by the horrid 
devourer. With a silent prayer and a steady aim, 
the mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball went 
directly through the head or heart of the eagle, and 
in a minute afterwards, this gallant hunter of the 
Alps had the unutterable delight of snatching the 
child from the nest, and bearing it away in triumph. 
It was dreadfully wounded in one of its arms and 
sides, but not mortally; and within twenty-four 
hours after it was first missed, he had the satisfac- 
tion of restoring it to its mother’s arms.— Gilley’s 
Waldensian Researches. 


EXTRAORDINARY SKEW BRIDGE. 


Workmen are now actively engaged in the erec- 
tion of one of the most, perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary iron viaducts connected with eny railway, 
either finished or in the course of completion, in 
Great Britain. ‘The viaduct in question will cross 
Fairfield street, better perhaps known as Travis 
street, Manchester, on the Manchester and Birming- 
ham line of Railway. The great mass of most substan- 
tial masonry, against which the six ribs that com- 
pose the arch are intended to abut, is surprising to 
behold; perhaps any thing more substantial, or 
work better executed, cannot be exhibited in the 
kingdom, and which reflects infinite credit on the 
master mason, Mr. Pattison. The weight of the 
iron consumed in this viaduct is 540 tons, and it is 
composed of six ribs of the span of 128 feet each. 
The viaduct is also very remarkable for its acute 
angle—such angle being 24} degrees ; the width 
of the street being only 16 yards, or 48 feet. The 
only erection atall approaching to this in the 
acuteness of its angle, is one on the London and 
Birmingham line, which is 28 deg. So very cor- 
rect has the masonry and iron work been executed 
to the plan and specification, that on fixing the 
last segment of the first rib, it was found to fit so 
very correctly that it was found impossible to in- 
troduce a sixpence between the joints—i. e. before 
the screws that connect the two adjoining segments 
were tightened. In attempting, however, to fix 
the last seginent in the first rib, before referred to, 
at noon on the following day, it was found to be 
fully 3-8ths of an inch too long, caused, as it was 
afterwards proved, by expansion arising from the 
heat of the sun; for on the following morning early 
and befure the sun’s rays could have had any decid- 
ed effect on theiron, it was found to fit its destined 
place with the utmost possible precisivn. Messrs. 
Bramah, of London, are understood to be the con- 
tractors, for, it is said, £6000. The work has been 
done at the iron works of Messrs, Grazebrook & 
Co. near Dudley, Staffordshire. 


DEATH OF W. 8S. POYNTZ, ESQ. 


The death of this gentleman presents a singular 
fact in pathology. He expired suddenly at hia 
house at Hampton-court, at his dinner, on the 8th 
of April, with convulsive movements of the face 
and hands, the consequence of a want of power in 
the heart to continue to carry on the circulation. 
The cessation of nervous energy in the heart was 
the result of an injury received by him seven years 
ago. In 1833, Mr. Poyntz fell from his horse on 
his head, when his chin was forced on his breast, 
and produced a dislocation in the spine, which was 
found at the post mortem examination made by Mr. 
Liston of Old Burlington street, and Mr. Holberton, 
the medical attendant of Mr. Poyntz. Since that 
accident he had never been so well as before, and 
during the last two or three years had occasionally 
experienced brief fainting, from a total cessation of 
the heart’s action, presenting symptoms precisely 
like those which were descibed to the jury, but 
with this difference, that from the last, which lasted 
under a minute, he did notrecover. The surgeons 
discovered the processus dentatus of the spine dis- 
played forwards, diminishing the spinal canal, and 
consequently, the spinal narrow, one-third in diame- 
ter, just below the skull, where the chord begins to 
meet the brain. The injury was evidently of old 
standing, and, in Mr. Holberton’s opinion, it was, 
through the heart, the cause of death. Thus was 
established the singular fact that death resulted al- 
most instantaneously from an injury inflicted seven 
years before. But few cases are on record. 


EFFECTS OF IMAGINATION, 


From the age of fifteen to twenty-one I was an 
apprentice to a country surgeon, and when I had 
nothing else to do, no pills to roll, nor mixtures to 
compose, I used, by the advice of my master, to go 
up into my bed-room, and there, with Cheselden 
before me, learn the anatomy of the bones by the 
aid of some loose ones, together with a whole ar- 
ticulated skeleton, which hung up in a box at the 
foot of my bed. It was some time before I over- 
came the awe with which I used to approach this 
formidable personage. At first, even by daylight, 
I liked to have some one in the room during my 
interviews with him, and at night, when I lay 
down on my bed, and beheld the painted door which 
enclosed him, I was often obliged to make an effort 
to think of something else. One summer night at 
my usual hour of retiring to rest, 1 went up to my 
bed-room, it was in the attic story, and overlooked 
the sea, not a quarter of a mile off It was a bright 
moonlight night, the air was sultry, and after un- 
dressing, I stood for some time at my window, 
looking out on the moonlight sea, and watching a 
white sail which now and then passed. I shall 
never have such another bed-room, so high up, so 
airy, and commanding such a prospect; or proba- 
bly, even if I had, it would never look so beautiful, 
for then was the spring time of my life, when tbe 
gloss of novelty was fresh on all the objects which 
surrounded me, and I looked with unmingled hope 
upon the distant world. Now—but I am rambling 
from my story. I went to bed; the moonlight, 
which fell bright into my room, showed me dis- 
tinctly the panneled door behind which hung my 
silent acquaintance ; I could nat help thinking of 
him—I tried to think of something else, but in 
vain. I shut my eyes, and began to forget myself, 
when, whether i was awake or asleep, or between 
both, I cannot tell, but I suddenly felt two bony 
hands grasp my ancles, and pul! me down the bed; 
if it had been real, it could not have been more 
distinct. For some time, how long I cannot tell, I 
almost fainted with terror; but when I came to 
myself, I began to observe how I was placed. If 
what I had felt had been reality, [ must have been 
pulled half way out of bed, but I found myself lying 
with my head on my pillow, and my body in the 
same place and attitude as when I shut my eyes to 


which I have that it was not reality but a dream.— 

Family Library: Life of Dr. Parry. 

MEDALS, BY GALVANISM. 


We are informed that Franklin Peale, Esq., first 
coiner of the United States Mint in this city, has 
formed several medals by this method. Jt was in- 
vented by Jacobi of St. Petersburg, and has also 
been claimed by Spencer, of Birmingham. We 
understand the operation to be thus performed— 
a wooden box containing a partition of sulphate of 
lime (Plaister of Paris) is filled on one side with a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper, and on 
the other with dilute sulphuric acid; a cast of the 
medal to be copied is made in type metal and sol- 
dered to a copper wire, the other end of which is 
attached tu a piece of zinc; the zinc is then im- 
mersed in the sulphuric acid, and the cast to be 
copied in the solution of sulphate of copper, the 
copper contained in this solution, in a few hours 
will be precipitated in metalic form upon the type 
metal cast, and may easily be removed, giving a 
perfect fac-simile of the original, in copper. We 
have seen a head of Franklin, done by Mr. Peale, 
which we believe to be the first large cast made 


truth then burst upon their minds, that the misera- 
ble infant had been carried off in the talons of a 


in this country by Jacobi’s method. Ball Hughes, 


go to sleep. At this moment this is the only proof} ; 


Eeq., of this city, who has lately been so success- 
ful in modelling medallion likenesses, is preparing 
an apparatus to copy them by Jacobi’s process; 
and from the high reputation of this artist, who we 
hear was a favourite pupil of the immortal Fiax- 
man, we may anticipate his entire success. 
[ Philadelphia Gazette. 
| I'LL CONSULT MY WIFE. 
That is what old Judge Thatcher, of Massachu- 
setts, said to Blount of North Carolina, when they- 
were members of Congress at Philadelphia, and 
when the latter challenged the Judge to mortal 
combat: “I'll consult my wife, sir,” replied the 
Judge, taking off his three-cornered hat, and ma- 
king a bow ; “and if she is willing, I'll favour you 
with a meeting.”"— New York Commercial. 
MNEMONICS. 

We have been amused and astonished by the 
success of a system of mnemonics, in the instance 
of a youth named Gustavus Adolphe Basslé. On 
Saturday he lectured to a very numerous audience 
in the theatre of the Royal Institution, and subinit- 
ted to them programmes containing, in the whole, 
answers to upwards of twenty thousand questions, 
by which each individual present could be satisfied 
of the correctness of Basslé’s replies, and the ex- 
traordinary accuracy of his mnemonical system. 
The questions in history, geography, cosmogra- 
phy, mythology, chemistry, natura] history, inven- 
tions and discoveries, natural philosophy, etc., were 
put to him by the visitors, in English, French, and 
German ; however rapid, however varied, he evin- 
ced no hesitation, no confusion ; his answers were 
wonderfully correct ; questioned and cross-question- 
ed, no crooked answer was elicited ; and the most 
scrupulous, the most incredulous auditor, must 
have been satisfied of the efficacy of his system. 
We mention the following merely to ehow the 
extent of the mechanical, methodical memory 
which had been acquired by Master Basslé, aged 
twelve years, and may be acquired by any one. 
He named the day of the week on which fell 
the first of January from the commencement of 
the Christian era till the adoption of the Gregorian 
calendar; the same from that time till the year 
2400, or to the most remote period; and the 
same for any day of the month, in any year, 
whether common or bissextile. He repeated the 
numbers, denoting the proportion of the circumfer- 
ence to the diameter, to the 154th place of deci- 
mals, backwards, forwards, or in any order, and 
, the figure occupying any place, taken at ran- 

om. 


MACHINERY IN THE HUMAN FRAME. 

Very few, even mechanics, are aware, how 
much machinery there is in their own bodies. Not 
only are there joints and hinges in the bones, but 
there are valves in the veins, a forcing pump in the 
heart, and various other curiosities. One of the 
muscles of the eye, formsa real pulley. The bones 
which support the body are made precisely in that 
form, which has been calculated by mathematicians, 
to be strongest for pillars and supporting columns; 
that of hollow cylinders. Thisfurm combines the 
greatest lightness with the greatest strength. Of 
this form are the quills of birds’ wings, where these 
requisites are necessary. 

EXTRAORDINARY CURES OF THE DEAF AND 
MD. 

Dr. Turnbull’s mode of restoring or developing 
the senses of hearing and sight, is undoubtedly the 
most wonderful discovery of the age. On more 
than one occasion we have laid before the public, 
accounts of the remarkable cures of which we have 
actually witnessed the performance, and which, we 
hesitate not to confess, had we not seen we could 
scarcely have believed. However, as too much pub- 
licity cannot be given toa discovery calculated to 
confer upon many human beings blessings scarcely 
inferior to existence itself, blessings without which 
life lacks its chief value, a discovery by which those 
excluded by the absence of sight ur hearing from 
the most desirable intimacy and communion with 
the external world, are admitted tu enjoyments pre- 


Heaven with all delighting revela'ions, and hold 
free converse with their*kind—as too much publici- 
ty cannot be given to such a discovery as this, we 
unhesitatingly lay before the public the wondrous 
facts which we witnessed on last Wednesday. ‘T'wo 

tients, recommended to Dr. ‘Turnbull’s care by the 

ev. Dr. McKinley, of Kilmarnock—one named 
Margaret Shields, aged nine years, whose parents 
thought she had lost her hearing when an infant by 
fever—the other named Mary Wilson, aged thirteen 
years, of Templeton Burn, Risseccenle whose pa- 
rents say she was born deaf and duinb—were intro- 
duced into the room where we attended to witness 


white liquid and added a sinall bit of lint to prevent 
its escape. They were then allowed to sit quietly 
for about halfan hour, when the Doctor slowly and 
silently approached first the one and then the other, 
with his watch in his hand; and in both cases, no 
sooner did he come within two or three yards of the 
patient than her eye indicated a feeling of surprise, 
and a moment after, as the ticking of the watch be- 
came more distinctly heard, she uttered an exclama- 
tion of delight, and assumed an attitude of most 
anxious attention, apparently desirous thoroughly 
to enjoy the new sensation. Some simple sounds 
were next uttered by the Doctor’s assistant, and 
were immediately repeated by the child upon 
whom the experiment was tried. Words were next 
spoken in a similar manner, and with a similar 
result, and even whole sentences, after being pro- 
nounced by Dr. Turnbull’s assistant, were repeat- 
ed by the patient, who only half an hour before, 
was both deaf and dumb. The child of course, 
evinced no consciousness of the meaning of the 
words, but seemed to utter them from the delight 
of exercising a new faculty. Such a wonderful re- 
sult astonished us. As language would altogether 
fail to convey an adequate idea of the emotions we 
experienced, we state the simple fact, which, in- 
deed, needs not any extraneous embellishments to 
heighten its interest. 

We have given the name and address of the Rev. 
Gentleman who recommended the children, in or- 
der that the sceptical may have an opportunity of 
ascertaining their condition previous to the opera- 
tion we have just described.— Morning Adverti- 
ser. 
[We have great pleasure in bearing testimony 
to the above well-merited observations our Jiber- 
al contemporary, who has omitted to add that peo- 
ple afflicted are flocking from all quarters, and 
many from the Continent, to Dr. Turnbull, and de- 
parting in gratitude and joyfulness of heart at their 
happy relief. We think the Government ought to 
step forward and purchase this invaluable discovery 
for the general benefit of mankind. If the man 
who caused a blade of grass to grow where none 
ever grew before was deemed a public benefactor, 
how much greater is the glory of him who unveils 
the beauty of day to the blind, bestows the charm 
of speech on the dumb, and wakens the harmony 
of sweet sounds to the deaf.— Ed. London Sun. | 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, -» & 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
ersey. edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 


Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We are pleased to earn that a new edition of ‘*Letierz on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
rulingelder in the Presbytenan Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended, The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can freel 
recommend this manual as, in our opinion, adapted to do muc 
good, AMUEL MILLER. 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 

B. H. RICE 


AMES R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
phia. An excellent assortment of goods of the best qualij- 

ties, for sale at the above establishment, /or cash only, amongst 

which are the fullowing,viz: Fresh ‘Teas of all deseriptions, 

Loafand Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 

serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 

Jemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; English, Freneh, 

and American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 

Cheese ; Cocoa and (hocolate; Flour of best brands ; Crack- 
Molasses, Honey, Vin- 

ommon Svaps, Brushes, 

ges. &e. Ke. 


from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 
forwarded with care and dispatch. All persons desirous to 
eeonomise in of @ are invited to call, 


viously unknown to them, to receive the light of 


Dr. Turnbuli’s operations. Into the ears of each of 
these children the operator poured a few drops of 


pesca OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD ~ 

Rossrt Canter, No. 58 Canal street, New Yorx, con- 
tinues to keep un hand the Publications of the PRESBYTERIAN 
Boarn, at the Philadelphia prices. The fi.iiowing w a list of 


> | ay vation Fami Ex in a 
Father and his C ven. 18mo, Price 15 


versation between a 
crnts 


2. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod; with Sove- 
reign Anti fur every Case; by the Rev. Thomas Brooks. 
Ivation 

reat Concern of Sa ; the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton. Abridged for the Board. Price cents. 
4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Ex peri- 
mental] and i’ractical Religion: designed for Young Chrisuans, 
by the Rev. E. Mannering. 18mo, Price 374 cents. 

5. Self Employment in Seeret: containing, An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful Afflictions ; Me- 
—_ for Practice; by the Rev, John Corbet, 18me. Price 

cents. 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
pm by the Kev. Henry A, Hoardman, 18mo, 


18me, Price 25 cents, 


tish a 
—— Board from MeCrie’s Life of Knox. i8mo. Price 37} 
11, The Life of Captain Wilson. Containing an account of 
ne 

ism. Price 25 cents, 

. Letters to an Auxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the diffi- 
culties of a friend under serious im pressions. By T. Chariton 
ew D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author. 
Third edition ; embellished with a Portrait. 18mo. Price 45 


cents, 
13. A Threefold Cord ; ora Precept, Promise, and Prayer from 
the Holy Seriptures fer every day in the year. Sean. Peles 


183 cents, 
14. The Dutiesand Responsibilities ofthe Pastoral Office 
an Abridgment of the Reformed Pastor; by Richard Baneee 
313 of Christ 
15. cee of Christ; a from the original work of 
Stevenson t the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer, D. D. 18mo. Price 25 


cents, 

16. The Divine Purpose ; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series of Letters to an Inquiring Friend; 
by the Rev, John Matthews, D.D. 18mo, Price 37) cents. 

17. Presbyterianism the truly Primitiveand Apestolical Con- 
stitution of the Church ef Christ; and Infant Baptism Scriptu- 
ral and Reasonable, and Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the 
most suitable and editying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
Price 374 cents 


18. The Spirit of Prayer 3 by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent, 32mo. 
Price 183 cents, 


19, The Spruce Street Lectures ; by several C men. De- 
livered during the years 1831-32, To which is a » a Lee- 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 


Miller, D. D. 8vo. Price one dollar, 

20. A new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory for 
the Worship of God — fogether with the Plan of Government 
and Diserpline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
— im May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, 18mo, Price 37 
eents. 

21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise of 
Self-Examination, By Rev. Wm. Trail. 32mo, Price 15 cents. 

22. A Friendly Visit to the House of Mourning; by the Rev. 
Richard Cecil. 32mo, Price 15 cents, 

23, The Doctrine of Regeneration, Seleeted from the Writings 
of the Rev. nj Charnock, 12mo_ Price 62) cents. 

24. Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the ** ‘True Chris- 
tian's Love of the unseen Christ.” By Thomas Vincent. 32mo. 
Price — of Maj 

25. The Life or General Andrew Burn, of the Royal 
Marines, 18mo Price 37} cents. 
me... Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Blackader. 18mo. Price 

cents, 

27. Memoir of the Rev. George Trosse, of Exeter, England. 
18mo. Price 25 cents. 

28. Seripture Portions for the Afflicted, especially the Sick, 
with Reflections from various authors, 18mo. Price 37} cents, 

29. The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

30. The Christian’s Great Interest; or the Trial of a Saving 
Intereat in Christ, and the way to attainit. By Rev. William 
Guthrie, minister at New Kilmarnock, Scotland, 1605. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Key. Dr. Thomas Chalmers. 
Price 45 ecnts, 

31. The Lite of Andrew Melville, the Scottish Reformer. 
Abridged for the Board, from MeCries Lite of Melville. 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, | 

32. The Lives of the Patriarchs. 18mo. Price 45 cents. 

33. An Exposition of a Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the form of questions and answers ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
18mo. Price 15 cents, 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism ; by the Rev. 
John Flavel. 32mo. Price 15 cents. 

35. The Fulfilling of the Scripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convincing Unbelievers; by the Rev, Robert Fleming. 
Abridged from the third edition. t8mo. Price 50 cents, 

36, Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. In twenty-six sermons, by several eminent 
divines, 8vo. Price 1.624. 

37, The Novelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the Religien 
proved by Scripture and History. 12mo, Price 

cents, 

38. A Series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United Stats of America: em- 
several on Practical subjects, 2 vols. 12mo. Price £1. 

39. The Form of Government, the Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 18mo. Price 25 centa, 

40, The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly ; 
with Proofs from the Seriptures, 18mo, Priee 25 cents. 

The Saints’ Encouragement to Diligence in Christ's Ser- 
vice ; Og aes James Janeway, 18mo Price 34 cents. 

42 The Return of Vrayers; by Thomas Goodwin, B. D. 
32mo. Price 25 cents, 

All oe new publications ofthe Board will be received as soon 
as issued. 

Printed Catalogues, descriptive of the books with pri 
may be had on application R. C, 

Orders from the country will receive prompt attention, 

ROBERT CARTER, 
july 18—3¢* No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


ACKNIGHT ON THE EPISTLES.—J. Whetham, ‘Theo- 
logical Bookseller, 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, has 
for sale a few copies of a New and Literal Translation from the 
Original Greek, of all the Apostolical Episties, with a Com- 
mentary and Notes Philological, Critical, Explanatory and 
Practical, to which is added a History of the Life of St. Pau 

James Macknight, D.D.,a new edition, towhiech is p 
a life of the Author—the whole complete in 6 vols, 8vo. 

Dr. T. Hartwell Horne says in his “ Introduction”—We a 
prehend that few persons who shall peruse this work wit 
competent judgment and due respect tor the sacred writings, 
will hesitate toacknowledge that Dr, M., is also entitled to ap- 
probation and applause, as a faithful Translator, a learned and 
able Commentator, and a pious Divine, It isa work of Theo- 

cal lvbour, not uften paralleled, and an ample storehouse of 
Observations to exercise not only the student, but the adept of 
divinity. july 4 


ki ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 

Just an, The Constitutional History of the Pre- 
sbyterman Church in the United States of America. By Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Thevlogical Seminary, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey. Part 11, From 174! to_1788, 


CHAPTER he areas 
ER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740~17 
Introductory remarks. State of religion he 
the Presbyterian church, in New England, in Scotland, and 
Engiand. History of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
New Jervey, at Freehold, Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Newark and Elizabethtown; in Pennsyivania, at Philadelplua, 
at New London, at Neshaminy, Notungham, &e. ; In Virginia. 
History of the revival in New England. Proofs of the genu- 
ineness of the revival, from the FB ag me of contemporary 
writers, from the doctrines preached, trom the experience of its 
subjects, from its results, Rapid dechne of religion after the 
revival, peseee by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false doctrines, Evils attending the revival, spurious reli- 
givus feeling, bodily agitations, enthusiaam, origin of a ranati- 
cal spirit in Connecticut, account of the Rev. James Daven- 
port, censoriousness, disorderly itunrrating, lay preaching. 
V.—The 1741.— Phe act of the synod re- 
ating to itinerating preaching. Act respecting the exami 
tion of candidates, These oats disobe by the New Sune 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synod. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to ecto the synod. 
The propriety of their conduct considered. ‘The effeets of this 
controversy in the congregations and presbyteries, Effurts 
made in 1740,to compromise the diffieulty. Papers of com- 
laints presented by Messrs. G. Tennent and S. Blair. Mr. 
fennent’s sermon on the dangers of an unconverted ministry. 
Complaints against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr, Alex- 
ander Creaghead, against Mr. David Alexander, Mecting of 
the synod, The case of Mr. Creaghead before the synod. The 
Protest presented by Robert Cross and others. The schism, 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Diekinson 
and others. Efforts for a rconeiliation. Renewal of those 
efforts. Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 
ference between the two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine, 
as to Church government. Causes of the schism. 

CHAPTER VI1.—History of the Church during the Schiem, 
1741—1758,—Synod of Philad:Iphia. Aceessions to the synod, 
Missionary labours of the synod. Its effurts in behalf of educa- 
ton. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 


Synod of New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers. Missionary labours. Effortsfor the promotion of learning. 
Col uf New Jersey, Standard of doctrine adopted by the sy- 
nod. its form of government, acts of review and contrul. For- 
mation of new presbyteries, Judicial decisions, The 
acted by @ commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations a 
union of the twos - The plan of union adopted in 1758, 

CHAPTER VI1.—Synod of New York and Philadelphi 
1758—1788 —I. Missionary operations.—II, ‘rhe promotion of 
learning, Newark Academy, professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the ministry, and of 
the young generally, III. Standard of doctrine, 1V. Form of 


government, ordinary powers, the formation of teries, 
—_ regulations, rule respecting the examination of candi- 
tes on their religious experience, rule relating to forcign 


ministers, rule respecting ordinations sine titulo, isions re- 
specting psaimody, respeeting marriage, eeers baptism, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, Appellate jurisdicti 
appeal from the first church in Philadciphea, from the sound 
churchin Philadelphia, from New Castile, from the third church 
respecting a callfor Mr. Dufficid. V. Excreise of ex 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exercise of presbyteri- 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodical authority.— VI. 
The synod’s intercourse with other churches, general correspon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed Dut 
and Associate Reformed, with the Conneeticut churches, uni 
Opposition to the introduction of bishops into America.— VII. 
Conduct of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
Philadelphia, pastoral letter.—VIII. Formation of the new con- 
statution.—IX. General state of the church from 1758 to i788, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


ALUABLE WORKS —The Cenetitutiona!l History of the 

Presbyterian Chu: ch im the United States of America ; by 
Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor im the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, Part I. and IL. 
The Report of the Presbyterian Church Case ; The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, at the suggestion of James Todd and 
others, vz. Ashbel Green, and others; by Samuel Miller, Jr.,a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. 
Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, by the late 
Samuel Bayard, Esq., a Ruling Elder in t terian 
Church at Princeton, New Jersey. Second edition, revieed by 
the author, with additional notes and illustrations, 
A Historical -ketch of Dumestic and Foreign Missions in 
the Presbyterian Church. 
The Signs of the Times, by Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D. 

For sale KOBERKT CARTER, 

july 18--3¢ No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


D. 
A Pastor’s Appeal to the Young. By Albert Barnes. Just 
published by HENRY PERKIN 
july 11—3¢ 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


der, D.D. 18mo. Price 37) 
8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; containing 
| Memoirs of sume of the sufferers in the Persecution attending 
thatevent. Price 314 cents. 
9. ‘Whe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. [I 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
[ 
| | 
| 
| 
trine, Form of government. Preebyterial powers exercised by 
the synod. General supervision. Decision of cases of con- 
| science, Pastoral Addresses, 
—— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
Nx PUBLICATIONS.—Essay on the Character and In- 
q fluence of Washington in the Revolution of the United 
States of America. By M. Guizot. Translated from the French, 
Strive and Thrive: A Tale. By Mary How:stt. 3 
‘Treatise on the physiological and Moral Management of In- 
| fancy. By Andrew Combe, M.D. With notes and a su 


